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EDITORIAL NOTE 


T he object of the editors of this series is a ^ 
very definite one They desire abo\e all 
things that, in their humble waj, these books 
shall be the ambassadors of good-v ill and under- 
standing between East and West, the old world 
of Thought, and the new of Action In this 
endeaiour, and in their own sphere, they are but 
followers of the highest example in the land 
They are confiaent that a deeper knowledge of 
the great ideals and lofty philosophy of Oriental 
thought may help to a re\nal of that true spirit 
of Chant}’' which neither despises nor fears the 
nations of another creed and colour 

L. CRAXMER-BYNG 
S A KAPADIA 

NOE.THBROQK SOOETi, 
ar, Ceo'iweli. Road, 

S Kessisgton, S W 
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THE 


FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON 

I 

To most of us tlie art of CHuna and Japan, how- 
ever much it may attract and impress, is strange, 
or contains many elements of strangeness 
Standing before an old painting or statue from 
the Ear East, we may be charmed by hne and 
colour, by expressive form and exqmsite work- 
manship , but there remains something behind 
which we still crave to understand 

What was m the minds of the men who made 
these things ? What desires and aspirations did 
they seek to satisfy * What conceptions of man 
and nature did they seek to express 1 How did 
they conceive of art itself, and of its fimction in 
life? Had they a formulated theory of art, and 
how does it compare with the theories which pre- 
vail in Europe ^ What was their pomt of view 
m criticism ? And agam, what was the subject- 
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WHAT IS abt: 


m?trer of tl.cir art vtat did it mean to diem, 
a*nd Kovr did rliev ctcoae to treat it ^ 

Such questions as these mar trell spring to our 
mmds I a.m going to attetapt a n ansr-er to them 
in tins httle book- And as the aim of this series 
is to bring English readers in touch tnth the 
original thought of the East. I shall take for 
ten as fir as possible such sayings and records 
of artists and critics as are available and try 
to disengage and set out the main ideas trhich 
these express or imply. But just as in seeking 
to penetra'e the essential character of European 
art me should go astray if ve did not condnuaBy 
keep m memciy the irorks of art themselves, 
vre mil make constant reference to the actual 
P'^intmg and sculpture of Cnina and Japan 
The deep'Cst tntuir.cns of a race are depcsited in 
its art - no crriclsm cm make these vrhclly 
f.rt’cula'e in an adequate form by means of 
Icnguage Still the thoughts the saymgs the 
taeores of representative men are of service 
in thf* they prove vha* might he thought to be 
a ccidental to be the subject of ccnsc.cus inten- 
1 on , they tes'-fy to a common point ci viev 
H'^rancb.. — ^the most esou-s :e of those masters 
c: tee co'' Oi-r-p-Int trho h'^ve p cttmeci tor us 
v-.tL Such vivtd charm the dady Lie of e ghteenth- 
cemvry Japan — Harunclu h''s a prut :n irh-ch 
a-::er Es von:, he Las taken the theught cf an 
old pcem and set -t -n the erd-narv surremings 



TDE r>u.ST or njr.TrricE o 

of h’s own da\ In the Ovirly morning n boy 
bring": hi"' Pi'^tcr n moxifc winch ho Ini': cnnght, 
nnd ‘:]ic look*; at il fhc tclK him, n-: if in the 
vcr\' words of the old poem, " Sco, I lm^c dusted 
the paper- ""Imt ter clean of e^c^5 speck how 
]icrfect the shadow of the pmc-trcc ' ” And on 
tlio shutter wo tec a pine-brancli delicately 
chndowed by the mormne sun 
I wall not htoj>, at the moment, to enlarge on 
the singular fact that a popular doigncr, making 
prints for the artisan clas^ei: of a teeming capital, 
should choose to illustrate, in this as in so many 
of his prints, a staii?^ of clns-Jic poetry , nor on 
the incomparable refinemoni with which he has 
drawn this intcnor with its two jouthful figures 
I w^h only to bring ovit the idea which lies bc- 
lund both the poem and the print The dusting 
of the white paper, that it may receive in its 
purity the image of the pine-tree, trembling with 
life IS n symbol of the sweeping clear from the 
mmd of all accumulated prejudice that it may 
receive the impress of beauty m all its frcslmcss 
nnd pow or That such a preparation is snlutarj’’, 
who can doubt ^ For we guard ourselves against 
impressions, ivc entrench our minds m habits, 
we refuse simply to see wath our eyes, to trust our 
senses, but must continually be referring to some 
cvtemal standard or other which, perhaps, is not 
only not valid in itself but has no real correspon- 
dence with our own intuitions and experiences. 
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statue, the poem, the picture, is homeless, a 
ghost, a nothiBg, till it takes life m human joy 
It IS within humamty, not outside it, that we 
must seek for the authority of art 
The theory that art is above aU things iimta- 
tive and representative no longer holds the field 
with thinking minds, but there is no other theory 
which has won nmversal acceptance and which 
controls the ordinary view , and the authority 
of Aristotle seems to have left a half-conscious 
bias in the minds of most of us 
In the association of the idea of beauty with 
the idea of order Greek thought suggests 
a more fruitful point of departure Eor art is 
essentially a conquest of matter by the spirit, 
in Bacon’s phrase it is a subjecting of things 
to the mind, as opposed to science, which is a 
subjecting of the mind to things But, with the 
ideg, of order alone to guide us, we are tempted 
to impose our conceptions on nature from without, 
to lose flesabihty, and to decline into formalism 
Wbat did the Qnnese consider the funda- 
mental pnnciples of art 1 

We need not resort to inference for an answer, 
for these were expressly formulated by a painter 
who was also a critic fourteen hundred years ago 
The Six Canons laid down by Hsieh Ho in the 
sixth century have been accepted and recognised 
m Chinese onticism ever since 
The Six Canons, or t^ts of a pamtmg, are as 



12 THE SIX CANONS 

foUoTvs The terms m the original Chinese are 
extremely concise, and their exact'interpretation 
has been much discussed * , but the mam drift 
of them IS clear enough 

1 Rhythmic Vitahty, or Spiritual Rhythm 
expressed m the movement of hfe 

2 The art of rendermg the bones or 
anatormcal structure by means of the brush 

3 The dravong of forms which answer 
to natural foims 

1 Tbe following translations may be compared 

Giles {IntrodwUion to the Etstory of Chtncee Pictorial Art, 
p 24) 1 Rhythmio vitahty 2 Anatomical structure 

3 Conformity with nature 4 Suitabihty of colouring 
6 Artistic composition 6 Fmish. 

Hirth {Scraps from a Gollcctor'a Note-booL, p 68) 1 

Spintual Element, Life’s Motion 2 Skeleton-drawmg with 
the brush. 3 Correctness of outhncs 4 The oolourmg to 
correspond to nature of object 6 The correct division of 
sjiace 6 Copying models 

Petrucci {La Phtlosophte de la Nature dans TArt de VEx- 
tr&me-Onent, p 89) 1 La consonance de I’espnt engendre 

le mouvement [de la vie] 2 La loi des os au moyen du 
pmceau 3 La forme reprfeent^e dans la conformitd avec 
les Stres 4. Selon la simihtude [des objets] distnbuer la 
couleur 6 Disposer les hgnes et leur attribuer lour place 
hi^rarchique 6 Propager les formes on les faisant passer 
dans le dessm 

Sei-lchi Tabi {The Kohla,No 244:) 1 Spiritual Tone and 
Life movement 2 Manner of brush work m drawmg hues 
3 Form m its relation to the objects 4 Choice of colour 
appropriate to the objects 6 Composition and groupmg 
6 The copymg of classic masterpieces 
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4 Appropnate distxib'ation of tlie colours 
' 6 Composition and subordination, or 

grouping according to tbo bierarcby of 
things 

6 The transmission of classic models 
The first of these canons is the afi-important 
one , for the others are concerned rather noth 
the means to attain the end which the first defines 
“ Rhythmic vitahty ” is Professor Giles’s trans- 
lation , but, though terse and convement, it 
does not seem qmte to cover the fuU meamng of 
the original phrase Mr Okakura renders it, 
“The tafemiovement of the Spmt through the 
Rhythm of things ” , or, agam, one might trans- 
late it, “ The fusion of the rhythm of the spmt 
with the movement of hving thmgs ” 

At any rate, what is certamly meant is that the 
artist must pierce beneath the mere aspect of 
the world to seize and himself to he possessed 
by that great cosmic rhythm of the spmt which 
sets the currents of hfe in motion We should 
say m Europe that he must seize the umversal 
m the partic^ar , but the diSerence in expression 
IS charactenstic 

Row, these prmciples of art are no mere ab- 
stract theory , they enunciate what is actually 
found m the typical Chinese masterpieces 
Thus we find in Chinese art a strong synthetic 
power, which difierentiates it and lifts it beyond 
the art of Persia and the art of India TheChmese 
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paanters are not, like the Persians, absorbed in 
expressing tbeir sensuous debglit in the wonder 
and glory of the world. Nor do tbej’’, as Indian 
artists are prone to do, leave the spmtual 
meaning of a picture to be apprehended indirectly, 
by recogmtion of the subject-matter instead of 
directly through a mood expressed in hne and 
form Their great achievement is to fuse the 
spiritual and the matenal 
We note also, m their conception of art, a much 
greater stress laid on the subjective element than 
with us “The secret of art,” says a twelfth- 
century critic,* “ hes in the artist himself ” 
And he quotes the conviction of an earher writer 
that, just as a man’s language is an unerring 
index of his nature, so the actual strokes of his 
brush in writmg or painting betray him and 
announce either the freedom and nobihty of his 
soul or its meanness and hmitation Personahty, 
m the Chinese view of art, counts enormously , 
and though this view led to characteristic weak- 
nesses in later times, when mere emotion was 
everything and a tenuous ideabsm lost touch 
with reahty, m the Six Canons we are considenng 
we see that accurate seizure of structure and a 
deep correspondence with reahty were indispen- 
sable, though subordinate to the final aim of 
rhythm and hfe 

* Kuo Jo hsu, quoted in Thi Roll a, No 244 
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Btjt wliat 18 rhyt. hm ^ No one seems to know 
precisely, though, we can often recogmse what we 
cannot define 

Rhythm has been limited, as a techmcal 
term,. to sound m music and speech, but we 
are probably nearer to its essence when we speak 
of the rh3d 1imi cal movements of the body, as 
in games or in the dance We all know, by ex- 
penence, that in order to apply the energy of 
the body to the utmost efiect, we must discover 
a certain related order of movements , and, when 
this 18 found and followed, a power comes into 
play which far surpasses m efiect the apphcation 
of brute strength and muscular efiort We 
rightly recogmse this order of movements as 
rhythm It is not a mere mechamcal succession 
of beats and intervals Well, in every kmd of 
art IS it not ]ust such a discovered principle m 
ourselves which is of the essence of the impulse 
towards creation ^ It is a spiritual rhythm passing 
into and acting on matenal thmgs 

I would suggest that the most typical, as it is 
16 
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THE TYPICAL APT 


probably the oldest of the arts, is the Dance 
not the dance of modem Enrope, bnt the dance 
of old Greece, nld Chma, or old Japan 

One of the earhest of Japanese legends tells 
how the Sun-goddess, bemg angry, retired into 
a care and hid herself, so that earth was plunged 
m darhness and aU creation mourned The 
Immortals also were desolate and despairing, 
till a thought came to one of them, and at his 
bidding the beautiful Amd-no-uzumd was sent 
to dance and sing m the darkness before the 
closed mouth of the cavern As she danced and 
sang, gradually the wrathful heart of the hidden 
goddess was melted , she forgot her anger, she 
looked out of the cave, and the heavenly dancer 
was visible m the beam of her smile At last she 
came forth from her hiding-place and sunhght 
was recovered to the world 
The oldest of therehgious dances of Japan com- 
memorates the story, and is performed at mght ^ 
And I suppose that in aU countnes, among 
primitive peoples, the dance has had a reh^ous 
character , as if, in the abandonment and passion 
of movement, the mtense and glowing realisation 
of conscious life, might be recovered a spark 
of the divine ecstasy of creation whence issued 
the “ dancmg stars ” and the “ daedal earth ” 
Indian text * says of Siva, the Destroyer and 

^ AL A. Hmcks, The Japanese Dance, 

* Coomaraswamy, Selected Examples of Indian Art 
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Preserver, tlint hoisthcdnnccr, vlio, like the hc^t. 
latent in firenood, di(Tu‘=e'« his poncr m mind 
and matter and makes them dance m their turn 
In the dance, aa so imdcrslowl, there la the 
germ of music, of drama, and, m a scn«o, of sculp- 
ture and painting too Even m archil cctiiro 
there IS an essential analogy Por the vails, 
the roof, the pillars of a great cathedral nro in 
the mind of the architect no mere mass of stones, 
but so manv co-ordinated energies, each exerting 
force in relation to each other, hko the tense 
hmhs of a body possessed by a single mood of 
rapt exaltation In the dance the body becomes 
a vork of art, a plastic idea, infinitely exprc’^'^nc 
of emotion and of thought , and m cverj art 
the material taken up, )U5t in *^0 far as the artist 
IS successful, IS merged into idea 

Sculpture and painting arc not, it is true, 
capable of actual moxement, but they suggest 
movement Every statue, every picture, is a 
senes of ordered relation^, controlled, ns the body 
IS controlled m the dance, by the mil to express 
a smgle idea A study of the most rudimentary 
abstract design mil sbov that the units of lino 
or mass are m reality energies capable of acting 
on each other , and, if v e discover a way to put 
these energies into rhythmical relation, the design 
at once becomes animated, onr imagination 
enters into it , our mmds also are brought into 
rhythmical relation mtb the design, -which has 
2 
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become charged -nath the capabihty of movement 
and of hfe In a bad pamtmg the nnits of form, 
mass, colour, are robb^ of their potential energy, 
isolated, because brought into no orgamc re- 
lation , they do not -work together, and there- 
fore none of them has a tithe even of its own 
effect It 16 ]ust so with the muscular move- 
ments of a bad player at a game, a bad dancer 
When the rhythm is found we feel that we are 
put into touch with hfe, not only our own life, 
but the hfe of the whole world It is as if we 
moved to a music which set the stars in motion 
There is a httle poem by Komachi, the most 
famous of the women-poets of Japan, whose verse 
expresses with pecuhar poignancy a-sense of the 
glory of beauty and the pathos of it For 
Komachi hved past the days of her brdhance, 
the days of her lovers, to become old, a wanderer 
in the world, a pdgrim to wayside shnnes in 
the dust and m the ram 

“ It IS because we are m Paradise that all 
thmgs in this world wrong us ; when we go out 
from Paradise nothing hurts, for nothing matters ” 
That cry from the heart of a beautiful woman 
is full of the deep consciousness that our hves, 
as we hve them, are unnatural movements, 
broken rhythms, faltermg and mdistmct, and 
yet that we carry about m our hearts dimly the 
knowledge of the perfect rhythm that life could 
incarnate 
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Art js not nn ntljuncl to existence, a redu- 
plication of the actual , it is a hint and a promise 
of that perfect rh\thiii, of that ideal life Wliat- 
CTcr rhythm is, it is something intimately con- 
nected nith life, perhaps the secret of life and 
its most perfect expression Wc all knon that 
if 1VC take a lino of beautiful poctiy and try to 
put the identical thought expressed into other 
^^ords, or c\cn trauspose the actual nords used, 
the life goes out of it Not till the poet discovers 
his rhjdhm is he able to express his meamng 
It IB not a question of sound only, any more than 
m painting it is a question of lino and colour only 
To attempt to make an abstraction of these 
qualities is a fatal niistako , it cannot m reality 
he done The power of rhjdlim is such that not 
only sounds and forms and colours, but the mean- 
ings associated Mith them become different, take 
on a non hfo, or rather yield up thoir full poten- 
tiality of life, fused into radiance and warmth 
as ky an inner fire Perhaps no people has over 
been stirred by a great idea till that idea was 
animated and made memorable by finding its 
right expression m rhj'tbmical phrase You may 
remember that Shelley, m his Defence, of Poetry, 
VTitcs even of rhythm m actions, of the grand 
rhythm vhich the Eomans achieved m heroic 
acts so much more congenially than m their art 
or song 

In all the art of China and Japan we find 
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CREATIVE POWER 


tins predominant desire, to nttam rhythmical 
vitahty There are a few stones of lUnsive 
deception, such as we know in Europe, hke that 
of Phihp IV mistaking a portrait by Velazquez 
for a man, of bees attracted by painted flowers, 
or birds pecking at pamted grapes , but far 
oftener we hear of horses so charged with life 
that they galloped out of the picture, of dragons 
leavmg the wall on which they were painted 
and 'Soaring through the ceding, of the boy 
Sesshiu, tied up to a post in the temple where he 
served for some act of disobedience, and drawing 
with his toes m the dust mice so animated that 
they took hfe, and, gnawmg at the cords which 
bound him, set him free 

Of Wu Tao-tzu it is said that it seemed as if a 
god possessed him and wielded the "brush in his 
hand , of another master that his ideas welled 
up as from a power unseen It was felt that the 
true artist, working when the mood was on him, 
was brought into direct relation with the creative 
power mdwelhng m the world, and this power, 
using him as a medium or instrument, breathed 
actual hfe into the strokes of his brush And 
this explains the Sixth Canon, that which speaks 
of the propagation of classic models , for a master- 
piece, once created, was conceived of as capable 
itself of engendering other works of vital art 
How httle the idea of representation, as such, 
entered mto the view of art may be seen in the 
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precept of tPe painter wlio said, “ Study both, the 
real and the unreal Use one or the other at a 
time , your work iviU always be artistic ” For 
indeed it is not essential that the snb 3 eot-matter 
should represent or be like anything in nature , 
only it must be ahve with a rhythmic vitahty 
of its own * 

You may say that the waves on Korin’s famous 
screen ^ ore not hke real waves , but they move, 
they have force and volume We might in 
dreams see waves such as these, divested of all 
accident of appearance, in their naked impetus, 
of movement and recoil. ^ 

1 Kcptoduced in. tho vriter’a Painting in (he. Far East, 

p 200 
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Whek we have m our minds the idea of art as 
imitation, we are prone to thiiik: of beauty as 
residing m particular objects, particular colours. 
So to many people beauty is associated with the 
human face', and with httle else, but even m a 
face beauty comes only from the relation of 
the features to each other and to the pervading 
character of the whole And, with the idea of 
rh3rthm in our nunds, we are led to think, above 
all, of the relation between things the relation 
of the face to the whole body, as an animated 
orgamc structure no part of which can be moved 
or affected without some modifymg effect upon 
the whole r the relation between one form and 
another and between one colour and another 
A man is not an isolated bemg , it is by his re- 
lation to others and to the world around him that 
he IS known and his nature made manifest To 
achieve a beautiful relation to another human 
bemg IS to reahse a part of perfection That is 
why, m our Western art, the theme of mother and 
child has proved a theme which no age has ever 

22 
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exhausted or ever will exhaust , for there the m- 
timacy of the inner relation is expressed directly 
and with absolute fulness and fehcity by the 
bodily relation We do not care whether either 
face or form be beautiful in the ordinary accepted 
sense , we know that m the natural movements 
of that eternal human group, each form respond- 
ing in every movement to the other, there is a 
perenmal-fountam of ever-varying beauty 
If, then, m Chinese or Japanese pamtmgs we are 
often inclined to turn away from what to us are 
ugly faces and ugly forms, let us mqmre, first, 
whether the relation of the figures to each other 
apd of groups to the space they occupy is a 
felicitous one , and if this is aclneved we shall 
not care so much about beauty m particulars 
For, beside the relation of one soul to another, 
and one bodily form to another, there is the 
relation of these to the world aroimd us, to 
nature, to the earthly, to the divine 
It 18 in the relation of man to nature that the 
paintmg of China and Japan has sought and found 
its most charactenstio success Probably the 
first thing that stakes every one, on first making 
acquaintance with the paintmg of China and 
Japan, is the predominance of subjects taken 
from external nature, and the remarkably early 
penod m which landscape themes appear At 
first sight one loight attribute this charactenstio 
merely to the passion for nature, the adoration 
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NATURE AND MAN 


of flowers, winch has for so many ages distin- 
guished both these races 
But it IS something deeper than innocent 
dehght which informs these schools of painting 
Innocent and intense dehght m the virgmal 
beauty of fresh blossoms, in the dewy green of 
water-meadows, in the shadowy leafiness of 
great trees, in the eye-reposing blue of remote 
mountains, is evident in numberless pictures of 
the earher schools' of Europe , but there these 
amemties of nature are but an episode 
It IS a far diSerent spirit which ammates the 
Asian landscapes In these pamtmgs we do 
not feel that the artist is portraying something 
external to himself , that he is caressing the 
happiness and soothing 3oy offered him m the 
pleasant places of the earth, or even studymg 
with wonder and dehght the miraculous works 
of nature But the wmds of the air have be- 
come his desires, and the clouds his wandering 
thoughts , the mountain-peaks are his lonely 
aspirations, and the torrents his hberated ener- 
gies Elowers, operung their secret hearts to 
the hght and trembhng to the breeze’s touch, 
seem to be unfoldmg the mystery of his own 
human heart, the mystery of those intmtions 
and emotions which are too deep or too shy for 
speech It is not one aspect or another of nature, 
one particular beauty or another the pleasant 
sward and leafy glade are not chosen and the 
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axistere crags and caves, witli the mid beasts 
that haunt them, left and avoided It is not 
man’s earthly surrounding, tamed to his desires, 
that inspires the artist , but the universe, in its 
•wholeness and its freedom, has become his spiritual 
home 

One might have thought that this identifi- 
cation of the hfe of man -with the hfe of nature 
■vould have produced falsities of apprehension , 
that human attributes rrould have been read 
into non-human esistences But no, it is Euro- 
pean art that has done this And -why ? 

For ho-w many centuries, with us, was man 
regarded as lord of the earth, the centre of the 
umverse, and the rest of nature as but enstmg 
to minister to his needs and his desires I 

One might say that man has been a monarch, 
looking to his subject-world only for service 
and for flattery, and just because of this lordly 
attitude he has failed to understand that subject- 
world, and, even more, has failed to understand 
hims^ 

There is a prose-poem of Turgenev which de- 
scnbes a dream in the underworld The dreamer 
found himself m a vast subterranean hall where 
sat a tremendous figure, deeply pondermg He 
recogmsed that this was Nature herself “What 
occupies your thought,” he cned, “what deep 
problem kmts your forehead 1 Doubtless you 
ponder the great future of man, you scheme the 
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steps by which he may arrive at his ultimate 
perfection Unfold, then, his glorious destmy to 
me ” But the figure answered , “I know not of 
what you speak There is a point at which the 
eqmhbnum between attack and defence has been 
lost, and the balance must be restored The 
problem that absorbs me is how to give greater 
strength to the muscles on the leg of the flea ” 

This was the disiUusion and dethronement 
which mneteenth-century science prepared for 
the proud spirit of the European man But for 
the Chinese philosopher no such disillusionment 
could happen He needed no discovery of science 
to enhghten him , that enlightenment was part 
of his philosophy, his rehgion He understood 
the contmmty of the umverse , he 'recogmsed 
the kinship between his own hfe and the fife of 
ammals and birds and trees and plants And so 
he approached aU hfe with reverence, givmg each 
existence its due value 

So^in this art we do not find the theatncal 
hons of Rubens and other masters ; we do not 
find animals mvested with a false reflection of 
human sentiment The tiger and the eagle 
abate nothing of their fierce raptonal instmcts 
They are appreciated for what they are , they 
are understood , and to understand such forces 
as these is part of the understanding of human 
nature 

Man is lord of the world, but only because he 
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has gone ont into humbler existences than his 
omi and has understood them, and, retummg 
to his ovm hfe, has found in that the supreme 
expression of the hfe -which ammates all things 
“ The poet becomes what he sings ” In the 
art we are considenng it may truly be said that 
the painter becomes what he paints This aim 
IS even seen in the methods employed Kano 
Motonobu painted a series of cranes for a cer- 
tam monastery in the mountains Every day he 
painted a crane, and every evening he would 
imitate -with his o-wn body the posture and the 
movement of the particular bird he meant to be 
his subject on the morrow 
A favourite subject -with the Chinese painters 
of the Sung period, and of the Japanese who some 
centuries later took their inspirations from the 
Sung art is the sage who retired from the world 
to contemplate the lotus A famous example was 
shown at Shepherd’s Bush in 1910, by Masanobu, 
Motonobu’s father The lotus is here the subject 
of ardent contemplation, not as a sacred attribute 
■with hieratic associations, hut as itself an ideal 
existence, sprmgmg from the mud and ooze 
to unfold its treasured innate punty to the hght 
above the water where it gro-ws 
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THEClimese and tlie Japanese, both mtlie^r litera- 
ture and in their art, mate of evocation or sug- 
gestion'^an lesthetic principle Just as tho Greeks, 
m their tragedies, preferred that tho teriible 
events of tho drama should occur off tho stage 
and not be actually represented, not so much 
perhaps from an avoidance of the horrible as 
from a fear that the spectator might lose, in tho 
shock of crude sensation, the spiritual import of 
the catastrophe, and horn tho conviction that 
by this means the real meaning of tho tragedy 
came home to the spectator with more over- 
pou cring effect , so in Chinese art. and poetry 
VO find an instinctive aA'oidancc of display, a 
rehanco on suggestion, a pregnant lunt, uhich is 
to enter into the spectator’s or the rcadei’s mind 
and be completed thcic 
We find it cx|)licilly maintained by painters 
that landscape is tho highest sphere of ait 
Such a \nou seems blrango to u*?, contiary as 
It is to all our traditions Wc shall not under- 
stand it unless uc rcmcmbci that, to these artists, 
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tho lughcst effort of art was to suggest infinity, 
the infinity’ that belongs to the free mind of man 
Wo are accustomed to regard landscape subjects 
ns external to ourselves, but to the GJnnese 
painters this world of nature seemed a more 
effective way of shadowing forth the mamfold 
moods of man than by representing human figures 
animated by those moods “In landscape subjects 
only,” says a Chinese artist * of tho Sung period, 
“ IS there depth and distance ” And he goes 
on to rank the painting of figures, birds, floweis, 
and insects, as secondary and belonging rather 
to artisan art “ Whj^ do men love landscape ^ ” 
asks Kuo Hsi in tho eleventh century, in a cele- 
brated essay* “In his very nature man loves 
to bo m a garden with hills and streams, whose 
water makes oxlularatmg music as it ripples 
among the stones ” And he, too, gives ins reason 
for preferring landscape themes “Landscape,” 
ho says, “is a big thing, and should be viewed 
from a distance in order to grasp tho scheme of 
hill and stream , but figures are small matters, 
which can be seen close and taken in at a glance ” 

The constant feeling of affinity between man 
and nature is illustrated seven centuries earlier 
by a saying of Ku K‘ai-cbih Speaking of the 
means that a portrait-pamter should employ 

1 Gfles, p 108 

^ Quotations nro given by Gilos, p 101, and by S Tnki, 
Tfirec Essays on Onenlal Patnhny, p 43 (Quontoh, 1910 ) 
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to indicate tlie inner nartire and the circum- 
stances of his sitter, he records that he painted 
a certain eminent man agamst a background of 
lofty peaks and deep ravines as kindred to hs 
lofty spirit. 

But the sentiment I speak of is most intimately 
shorm in the treatment of dowers 

There is a well-known Japanese poem which 
tells how a girl coming to draw water from the 
well in the early morning found the bucket and 
rope had been encircled by twining tendrils of 
convolvulus which must be broken before water 
could be drawn That morning she drew no 
water from the welh btrc begged it from a neigh- 
bour 

And I remember another hrtle poem which 
teUs how the poor pJgrim on the road m the 
April evening stopped beating his beU lest the 
sound should shake a smgle petal from the 
blossoming spring trees. That erpresses the 
spirit in which the p.ctures of flowers are pamted 
How sentimental f And yet we with our ideas 
of beueflcent competition^ our conqueror's in- 
stinct to trample on what we cannot use our 
determination to be foremost in the struggle for 
hfe, do we not lose something do we not efface 
and injure something m ourselves, when we 
hurry by and disregard what does not seem to 
profit our own existence ? 

At any rate, there is a charm m the spirit of 
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this art, witli its exqmsite courtesy to natural 
defenceless things, not only to other human 
beings, which is m itself an achievement, a vic- 
tory Here is a beautiful relation of man to 
the world about him 

Penetrated with such ideas, and with this 
innate love of suggestion and understatement, 
we need not wonder that painters and poets pre- 
ferred to tell of their emotions and esqienences, 
not directly but allusively, under the guise of 
flower or bird 

A poet, telling of the tears of his unhappy 
woomg, says merely, “I thought to pluck the 
lovehest ins in the iris-bed, and lo, I have but 
wetted my sleeves ” One could quote a hundred 
poems of a similar reticent allusive brevity. So 
dyed in natural simihtudes was the thought of 
these poets, who expressed a common aspiration 
to be a real part of the whole world of nature 
to he flexible and gracious as the willow , bold 
and tenacious as the bamboo shootmg up through 
the hard ground of winter , to have the eagle’s 
lofty spirit, the endurance of the great pines 

In all this there was no fixed and frigid sym- 
bohsm, but rather a fine network of subtle asso- 
oiabons, bnkmg tbe human heart to the life of 
the earth, the waters, and the air 

Mowers especially seemed, to those imhued ' 
with Taoist conceptions, to partake of an ideal 
existence Their sensitiveness and vigour ahke. 
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tlie singleness of purpose m tlieir expansion to 
the hght, their bountiful exhalation of their 
s-weetness, their sacrifice, their beauty, all made 
a particular appeal Those blossoms ixere 
especially pnzed which, hke the plum, appear on 
the naked boughs of winter, and even among the 
snows, and which fall before they wither rather 
than chng rotting to the stalk The cherry- 
flower IS the classic metaphor for the life of the 
hero 

Even the emptmess, the blankness of great 
sohtudes were not shrunk from, but were sought 
out in their due time as spaces where the spirit 
could roam in freedom Blany a landscape 
seems to echo the mood of a thirteenth-century 
poet of Japan ’ 

Out across the irave 
All 13 bare 
Not a scarlet leaf 
Not a flower there ! 

Only over thatched huts falling hnef 
Twilight, and the lonely autumn air ! 

1 Sada ihe {d a.d 1211) Cf Ohaknra, The BooL of Tea, 
p S3 (New York, 190G), for the association of this poem 
inth the tea ceremony and especially with the garden-path 
leading to the tea room. 
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A^■D so the sense of the jmpermanenco of things, 
the transitormess of life, -uhich m Buddhism 
iras ulhed to human sorroir, became a positive 
and gloumg inspiration 
The soul identified itself \nth the ivind which 
hloucth where it listeth, with the cloud and the 
mist that melt an ay in rain, and are draivn up 
again into the air , and this sovereign energy of 
the soul, fluid, penetrating, ever-changing, took 
form in the symbohe Dragon 

We do not know the origin of this symbol , it 
IS lost in obscure ages Perhaps not at first,* 
but certainly 'in early tunes it was associated 
with the element of water, with storms discharging 
ram, with the clouds and the thunder “ Water,” 
says Lao-tzu, “is the weakest and softest of 
things, yet overcomes the strongest and hardest ” 
It penetrates everywhere subtly, without noise, 
without effort So it became typical of the spirit 
which 18 able to pass out into all other existences 

1 Do Harlcz, Le Lure dcs Espnts et des Immorieh, p 166 , 
M6mo\res dc VAcadSmte Royah de Bdgtgue, tome u , 1893 
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of tlie world and resume its own form in man , 
and, associated with the power of flmdity, the 
Dragon become the symbol of the infinite 

Waterfalls are from very early times a favourite 
theme for the pamter Probably the earhest 
survivmg Japanese landscape is the “ Waterfall 
of Haehi,” ascnbed to the great mnth-century 
master i^naoka, though now thought to be of 
rather later date Even without knowing any- 
thing of this picture or to what country’s art it 
belonged, we should, I think, be conscious of a 
sort of rehgious feeling m the painting of the pure 
slender hues of water falhng from the abrupt,' 
wooded crag over which the golden circle of the 
sun rises mto the sky And many another picture 
shows us poet or sage contemplatmg with im- 
passioned seh-forgetfuhiess the beauty of a 
waterfall, always the same (as one of those poets 
cried), “always the same, while we men and 
women fade away and decay,” and yet always 
and every moment changing, and made up of 
ever-different elements 

Di Lung-mien, the great Sung master, was wont, 
we read, to go to the hillsides with a flask of 
wme and spend the day pondenng the subjects 
of his brush by the side of running streams And 
many a picture shows the happy sage lying 
among the forest trees, book m hand, while the 
brook dances by 

Perhaps it is to these far-off associations of 
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tliouglit that "vre may trace the fondness even m 
the landscape of the artisan pnnt-designers of 
nineteenth-century Japan for mist and ram 
How rare, if one comes to think of it, is ram m 
European landscape ! We think of ram as 
tiresome and- uncomfortable , but to Hiroshige 
it IS a theme of endless beauty 

With all this world of ideas we are httle famihar 
m Europe , but the fascmation and refreshment 
of this art IS that it is mspired by ideas which 
are certainly not merely ounous or of antiquanan 
interest, but modem, hvmg, and of use to our- 
selves to-day 

Only m isolated minds and personahties do 
we find anythmg like a correspondmg attitude 
The poetry of Wordsworth wiU natxuaUy occur 
to every one Wordsworth, witlTjus dootrme 
of “ wise passiveness,” seems to echo Lao-tzu with 
his doctnne of Inaction These old Chinese would 
have understood the Enghsh poet better than his 
own countrymen , and how his image — 

Come hither, m thy hour of strength, 

Come ■weak as is a breaking ■wave — 

■would have appealed to them i 

I do not know if it has been noticed how fond 
Wordsworth is of water as a theme and inspira- 
tion There is a httle-kno^wn sonnet, begmnmg 
“ Pure element of waters,” about the springs 
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Tvlucli are under the earth and which break forth 
to refresh and gladden the life of flowers and the 
life of man There are the sonnets to the Duddon , 
and there are those lines which teU of the hstener 
to the rirtdets 

And 'beanty, bom of mnnnnmg sound, 

Sball pass mto her face 

And jet, compared with the Chinese, Wordsworth, 
in his endeavour to find “the bond of union 
between life and ]oy,” seems ever haunted by 
the sorrows of mankind and trjTng consciously 
to bridge the gap left m European thought be- 
tween man and the flower which, according to 
his faith, “ enjoys the air it breathes ” 

He has indeed a rare sense of the sohdarity 
of the universe . but perhaps to match the free, 
gay strain of the Chinese wanderer who called 
“the empjrean my home, the bright moon my 
companion, the four seas my inseparable fnends,” 
we should turn rather to such a poem as Shelley’s 
“ Cloud,” with its ending note of exultation 

Then I sOently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the mist and the ram, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it agam. 

In another poet of that time, in whom we might 
not have looked for such avowals, m Keats, 
there are, by the way, phrases and paradoxes 
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that have surprising affinities with Taoist thought. 
These are to be found, not m Keats’s poems, 
but in his wonderful letters “The only way to 
strengthen one’s intellect is to make up one’s 
mmd about nothing ” “ Let us open our leaves 
hke a flower, and be passive and receptive ” 
“The poetical nature has no self — it is every- 
thing and nothing , it has no character — ^it 
enjoys light and shade A poet has no identity 
— he is continually in for and filling some 
other body ” How naturally such phrases as 
these woidd have come from a Taoist poet of 
China’ 

In a later poet, in George Meredith, wo find 
a “ reading of Earth ” which might have been 
mspircd by the Zen doctrine of Contemplation, 
that phase of Buddhist thought which drew so 
much of its ideal from the doctrines of Lao-tzu 
For to the Zen votaries the contemplation of the 
hfe of nature was, above all, an effort towards 
the realisation of one’s self They too, contemmng 
book-lore, held, hke Wordsworth, that “ one 
impulse from a vernal wood may teach you more 
of man than all the sages ” By passing out 
into the non-human world, the Irfo of trees and 
flowers and animals, man could get rid of his 
devouring egoism, his behtthng self-aggrandise- 
ment, reahse his true place in the umverse, and 
be braced thereby and fortified For the Zen 
sages, as for Meredith, the contemplation of 
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natiire was no sentimental indulgence, but an 
mvigoratmg discipbne. 

And now, to bring into rebef the conceptions 
of nature and of landscape-art which we have 
been reviewing, it may be of service to cast a 
brief glance at the corresponding conceptions 
which have prevailed in Europe, to indicate the 
mental attitude of Europe as we see it changing, 
and growing, and expanding, through the painting 
of successive periods 

Landscape m European art appears first as 
a pleasant background, and only by slow and 
gradual changes does it rise to independence 
One pamter, or group of pamters, is attracted 
by some particular aspect of nature, some par- 
ticular source of pleasure in their surroundings, 
and another by another 

Thus the early Umbrians dwell on the charm of 
aerial spaces and lummous blue horizons, en- 
hancmg the seremty of sacred scenes and per- 
sonages 

In the foregrounds of Era Angehco and Botti- 
ceUi we find a dehghted sense of the beauty of 
June meadows, m which the dehcate flowers 
spring up among the grass, each with its own 
particular charm of form and colour 

Venetian painters love to dwell on rich middle 
distances of upland verdure, thatched farms, and 
leafy copses under steep crags , everythmg that 
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tells of restful cool retreats and of refreshing 
air 

In the North the early masters show, m their 
turn, a deep sense of the beauty of pearly morning 
distances, of the intense green of water-meadows, 
of the statelmess in the flow of great rivers hke 
the Rhine, rushmg between high rooky shores 
Then, with Claude, comes a new sense for the 
romantic side of landscape, for the power 
certam scenes have, especially at twihght, of 
laying on us the spell of their fascination and 
possessing us with a feeling of wonder and beauties 
only hinted at m what we actually see 
So far, landscape is treated as an accessory to 
human life and a background to human events 
This aspect or that is chosen, and for the most 
part only the pleasant aspects We get a sense 
for particular beauties of nature, rather than a 
sense for Nature herself The relation of man 
to the rest of creation is apprehended imperfectly, 
as if it were an accidental relation 
Bub there is one province of landscape art 
which we have not yet mentioned, and that is 
the art of the manuscript illuminators, in the 
illustrations to the calendars of the “Books of 
Hours ” In these pamtmgs we find suggested 
a much more deflmte and vital relation between 
man and nature There is a page to illustrate 
each month , and the pamter shows us the deal- 
mgs of man with the earth in the varying round 
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of the seasons seed-time and harvest, the 
ploughman, the reaper, theu oodcutt er,the hunter, 
the lishorman — each m the surroundings of fielil 
or forest vhich he knows so veil and vhose 
life he understands 

I would ‘suggest that the main tradition of 
European landscape art is founded on such 
matenaL as these and is concerned with this viev 
of nature — Xature, the giver of fruits and corn, 
the life-sustamer, the companion of man There 
1C indeed a deep nmd of poetry m this attachment 
of man to the earth , m the immemorial associa- 
tions which wc have with thelaboursof the fields, 
rcfreslung our minds v ith a saa our the antique, 
primeval v orlJ and the earhcsthopcs and victones 
of mankind So, therefore, the conception of 
earth as the home of the liuman race, vith which 
It inuct do the best that it is able, consciously 
o" uncon?cioiisly dominates the landscape art of 
Europe Wc feci it behind such central i.orl”, 
ns the glouoiw landscape^ of Eubens, but even 
in such a molcrn raa-tcr r= Con=tabIc, in the 
“ Haawa'n,” the “ Co’-nfi'dd, ’ the ‘'J>''p'ng 
iro--t, ’ this ccutimcnt and \icv of canh are 
imphefl and even in Turner’s great ''-j< ccc-^ 
It is the closc and vital relation between n’cn and 
the era, the life they v»in from it or g\e to it, 

\ hwhi= thcpmaailmumotne The real emp!'''-'’c 
1- on the dnnng and ckili of man, v hn a entire 
fo'tb the poorer of the sen-ch.- r a^ c 
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Ttirnor’*^ nrl, of cout'-c, hn«l Tor>*,<i iw topcv- 
graphy, thovtgli it fo foon oxpiivltA iN 't'upt' 
And mncU of European landccnpe M - 1 opngraphu d 
and local in its imuic^liato insp,raiK>n, a por- 
traitnrcof countrj com" pond tintto tin poriradnn 
of people winch forme •-o laige a p.'rt of our 
painting The laiuEcnpc of the tolonr*]inn{ 
designers of Japan, of Ilokueai and Hiroduge 
has the same foundation Like* Dutr h land^ c ipe 
m the eevontcenth centiirt, it mirrcir*> the in*. ere* 5 
and pndc of a nation in its own land But the 
landscape of the long Chinese tradition winch 
^TD ha\c been considering merge: the local in the 
cosmic, and mirrors rather *‘n stale of the •'Oul *' 
It IS different m tj'iiefrom the great land::ea]»e- 
painting of Europe Each nobly complcincnts 
the other. 
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What was the content, the subject-matter of 
this art, to which the aims we have been dis- 
cussmg were apphed ^ 

To a large extent we have already answered this 
question All that is most typical of the mature 
art of China is inspired by the ideas just passed 
in review, and is concerned with nature conceived 
of as a mirror of the mind of man , but there 
remam other provinces which must not be ignored 
In the early art of Chma, as m that of Egypt 
and Assyria, we find embodiments singularly 
powerful and impressive of the sense of the 
abongmal terror and mystery of Natme - The 
fabulous hons of the Tombs of the T‘ang emperors 
rival the Wmged Bulls of Nmeveh and the Sphinx 
of Egypt m their adumbration of this sense 
And m smaller bronzes of much greater antiquity 
we find astomshing representations of the simster 
side of natural forces, the gobhn element 

These bronzes are the oldest survivmg speci- 
mens of Chmese art Pamtmg m the centuries 
before Chnst seems to have been mainly concerned 
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■vvitii the portrayal of great heroes and sages 
and m.th representation of historical events 
The earhest painting ire know, the fonrth-cen- 
tnry scroll in the British Musenm, is by a master 
famed for his portraits, Ku K'ai-chih. This 
particnlar pictnre, however,' ilinstrates no heroic 
legend, hut scenes of court hfe and domestic idylls 
Apart from this, practically all the earhest 
painting both of China and Japan which has 
come down to, ns is of Buddhist subjects Wu 
Tao-tzu, the great master of the eighth century, 
painted a picture of Purgatory ^ nhich made the 
hair of those who gazed on it stand on end in 
terror, and so afinghted the butchers and jBsh- 
mongers that they abandoned their trade of 
takmg life to pursue caJlrugs more consonant 
with Buddha’s teaching 

But pictures of edification m the European 
sense were not common The mam force of 
Buddhist art was spent m the creation of 
sublime figures, the images of those enhghtened 
ones who m the clear beam of their purified 
vision beheld and understood the sorrows, the 
struggles, the vam angers and hatreds of imperfect 
mortahty It is above all the image of Kwannon, 
the impersonation of Mercy andLovmg'kmdness, 
that comes into our mmds when we think of 
Buddhist art. Sometimes she is seated lost in 
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tender meditation alone upon a rook by sobtary 
waves Or in tbe early sculpture we find her 
gracious form carved from the stony rock of 
desolate hillsides, out of which the primitive 
imagination of the Asian races had hewn its 
monstrous forebodings of that bhnd, indifferent 
force which seemed at the heart of nature 

The substitution of the conception of a divine 
pity in the core of things for the conception of 
ruthless power shows us the change wrought by 
Buddhism 

Not that nature was sentimentahsed Side 
by side with the mild Bodhisattvas we find the 
formidable figures of demonic powers, the Lords 
of the North, the South, the East, and the West, 
guardians of the material umverse in fealty to 
Buddha The power and passion of elemental 
forces were recogmsed, though now subordmated 
In like manner the Tiger takes his place beside 
the Dragon 

Some of the finest Buddhist art is to be found 
in portraiture, both painted and sculptured But 
it is to be noted that the portraiture of the kind 
so prevalent in Europe scarcely seems to exist 
Most of these portraits were made after death, 
and partook of an ideal character , and only 
great personahties of samts, sages, and heroes 
seem to have been thought worthy of portrayal 
It was the ideal embodied m the man, rather than 
his external features, which it was sought to 
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represent These Buddhist portraits are re- 
marlvablc for contained intensity of expression , 
in them, too, the aim of rhythmical \nlnhty is 
once again manifc=^lcd 

But the characteristic Clnneso derclopraont 
of Buddhist thought is along the path prepared 
hy Taoist idealism, towards that conquest of 
the wholow or Id of nature for the spirit, expressed 
mainly in the landscape art ivhich w e hare been 
considering So, nhile the hieratic Buddhist 
art was to become formal and gradually lose the 
fervour of its inner life, the inspiration of rchgion 
passed on to inform and subtlj' to perfume an art 
nominally concerned with the aspects of earth 
and sky, wild creatures and wild Honors 

I have dwelt, perhaps, over-long on the art 
dcnxniig from tlus inspiration , but, after all, it 
IS this which gives the art of Cluna and tliat of 
the classic schools of Japan their pecuhnr char- 
acter And os, if unacquainted with the mental 
attitude bclund all this painting, we might bo 
prone to dismiss much of it as nature-studies, 
I wished to explain how’^ full, to the painters 
themselves, it was of human interest and sigm- 
ficanco 

Independent of Chinese tradition, there arose 
in the always martial country of Japan, during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a school 
whoso mam subjects were taken from the oml 
wars of the epoch and their heroic episodes This 
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was a school of figiire-pamting devoted to action 
for its own sake, and far removed from the 
philosophic idealism of the great periods in China 
It IS a great misfortune that so little work of 
the great period of this school smwives All of 
its masterpieces, with the one notable exception of 
the Keion scroll in the Boston Museum, remain 
in Japan, and are not hkelj ever to leave it 
But no adequate conception of the pictorial art 
of Asia can be attained without taking account 
of these wondei fill works, complementing, as thej 
do, the philosophic and poetic art which cul- 
minated in the Chinese painting of the Sung era 
The ideals of action, heroism, endurance, 
adventure, here receive vivid and puissant ex- 
pression Keion’s martial figures tingle to the 
finger-tips with eiieigy , their muscles aio tense, 
their eyes alert , we can hear them shouting to 
their comrades Leonardo, m his Battle of the 
Standard (if we can judge from copies of that 
lost and famous work), Rubens in his Fight of 
the Amazon'?, and in his hunting-scenes, Goya 
in his Taiuo lacliia, have depicted human bodies 
in violent action with supreme power But no 
one in European art has rivalled Keion in the 
mastery of crowds of men each individually alive 
yet suept along by a common animating im- 
pulse, whether the raging pa‘?sion of the wetors 
or the panic of the routed The mad flight of 
bulls drawing the chariots of courtiers !■? port rayed 
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■vrith nn exj->rc5-ivcne?$ of rclicmont motion that 
is only cqnall(>d by tbe furious outbursts of 
ETvirling flinic from tlie p'’1accs ■wliicb hare been 
sot on fire These ore flames that roar in one s 
ears ; there is notlrng like them m Western 
painting 

The peculiar method of composition required 
by the long scrolls uhich form the master- 
pieces of this school ras especially farourahle 
to animated narrative and a vaned succession 
of r^rbke scenes 

The square or oblong space provided by Euro- 
pean conventions severely limits thercpresentation 
of events Earher artists adopted the prirmtivc 
device of representing tvro or more scenes succes- 
sive in time, simultaneously on the canvas, 
but, as art matured, tins device vras inevitably 
discarded , and the painter u as driven to choose a 
central incident into uhich as much could be com- 
pressed as possible This tended to a crowdmg 
and overcharging of the design There could be 
no such telhng effects of contrast as the Japanese 
produced by an empty space with perhaps a 
smgle figure or flights of arrows from an ambush, 
succeeding to a tumultuous rout or onset 

But the difference I wish chiefly to dwell on 
IS this Whereas the unity demanded by the 
European pictonal form pamters to build 
up their composition round a central group, the 
Japanese were under no such necessity, and could 
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use moving masses of many figures, much as a 
landscape-painter might use the fluid lines of 
a torrent in his design, there vas no cential 
convergence, and single figures or single groups 
had no conspicuous picdominanco controlling the 
relation of the rest to the whole Hence ivc get 
the real sense of a croud of human beings, ani- 
mated, as a croud, by an instinct and a genius 
diflercnt fiom that of any of its particiilai mem- 
bers There is no artificial isolation of licroic 
protagonists 

It is not surpiising, therefore, tliat the masters 
of this poucifiil early school uero the ancoslors 
of tlic later dcniociatic art of Japan Foi though 
I liavc taken the batllc-pictures ns most IjtucdI 
of the school’s nchicA eincnt, os^irebsing as they 
do the martial ideals of the race, these were by 
no means the onl} themes The sumjituous life 
of the Court provided material for some jiaintcra , 
but it 18 in the narrative pictuies of HUiiits and 
their uonderful deeds that uc find most abundant 
illustration of the life of peasantfl and arlisaiis, 
the common uork-a-day folk of the country 

The school owed much to its first great master, 
TohaSojo, and in the scrolls u Inch Iiua ere ccnily 
been reproduced in facsimile by tbc Sbiinbi Sboin, 
there arc, along u it h delightfully ainu'-ing si etches 
of animals caricaturing liuman boing^^, scenes 
from daily life — groups of people ualehmg a 
cock-fight, urc^llcr-i, etc — vliich arc ab'^ohitel}- 
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modem m spirit andwhicii, m magical expressive- 
ness of summary drawing, are only rivalled by 
the sketobes of Rembrandt 

The pamtmg of such themes was mterrupted 
by the long period of Chmese do min ation m 
Japanese art 

Instead of scenes from Court and camp, the 
direct presentment of the chivalrous ideal of 
the warrior, pamtmg was devoted to simple 
landscape motives, to Chmese sages in their 
sequestered haunts, to birds and flowers, bamboos 
and pmes Yet withm this range of subject the 
keen martial temper of the Yamato race found 
a means for self-expression For if not m the 
actual theme, this alert and self-rehant spirit 
could reahse its own gemus m the clean, decisive, 
sword-hke sweeps of the brush A sort of sym- 
bolism could be found, too, in the vivid images 
of hawks and eagles, of which the pamters were 
so fond These kmgly birds are portrayed with 
mtense appreciation of character, 

There is a famous picture by Niten of a shnke 
upon a bough, which is thought to embody the 
very soul of a warrior Niten’s pantmgs are 
prized, but it is as a swordsman that he won 
supreme renown He lamented indeed that his 
skill with the brush never rivalled his mastery 
of fence When he appeared, sword m hand, 
ready for fight, he tells us that he felt as if nothmg 
could stand against him, as if he were able to 
4 
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overcome earth and heaven When he painted, 
sure and strong though his stroke was, he felt 
no such overwhelming sense of invincibihty 

At last, m the eighteenth and early mneteenth 
centuries, the whole life of a people, the ordinary 
work-a-day classes, that is, was mirrored with 
a beauty and completeness which has no parallel 
in the art of any other country 

All that astomshing mass of oolour-prmts, 
absolutely mcaloulable in number, corresponds 
in aim, though in technical character so different, 
to much of the art of Europe It was, like the 
Dutch pamtmg of the seventeenth century, the 
reflection of a peopIe^s daily manner of life , it 
expressed their pleasure in their own existence, 
their habits and amusements It was not con- 
cerned with lofty ideals, with philosophic moods, 
or even with great national interests It needs, 
therefore, no special interpretation 

And yet there are some features of this popular 
art which it may be well to distmgmsh and brmg 
out 

The natural tendency of a body of craftsmen, 
unless upheld and controlled by the strength 
of a tradition which denves from creative art, 
IS to yield more and more to mechamcal routme 
and to umntelhgent attempts at realism Only 
in periods when a common idea of style pervades 
the whole production of a people does the shaping 
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and adorning of tlnngs of co mm on nse, the work 
of the craftsman, merge, with no demarcating 
difference, in the art which expresses thought 
and emotion, the art of creative masters 
The Yedo artisans who designed the colour- 
prmts were cut off by the exclusive caste-system 
of a rigid feudahsm from the interests and occu- 
pations of the society above them The world 
to which they belonged and for which they worked 
was stnctly ciroumscnbed and complete within 
itself The gay throngs of the people moved 
m the streets and gardens of Yedo outside the 
huge, many-moated castle of the Shogun and the 
palaces of the great nobles, but haff no lot in 
the ceremomous existence withm them And the 
upper ranks of this feudal order, on their side, 
held as strictly aloof from the pleasures of a 
populace they despised It was equally a dis- 
grace for a samurai, a gentleman, to visit a per- 
formance at the popular theatre, and for an artist 
to design for thepubhshers of the popular prints 
We might expect that a mass of cheap pro- 
duction made under these conditions, with no 
healthy, hfe-pervading current of ideas and aims 
flowing through the whole social body, would lie 
given over to tnviahtieB and merely imitative 
effects To the anstocratic amateurs of Japan 
the colour-prmts were mdeed trivial and vulgar 
because of their subject-matter But though 
they draw on no depths of emotion and expenence. 
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though they aun at no spiritual exaltation, they 
prove at least hoiv deeply the sense of beauty had 
permeated the whole nation There was a de- 
mand for beautiful design in the simple accessones 
and utensils of daily life And centuries of 
e:^erience had provided the practitioners of 
every craft and handiwork with a hving store of 
traditional taste and skill Yet, even so, it is 
astomshing to find such a wealth of creative 
design as is manifested m these prints, produced 
to suit the fashion of the hour 

If it did not share m the high tradition of the 
classic schools of paintmg, this popular art won 
compensatmg advantages from its mdependence 
Had the designers merely sought to reproduce 
pictures, our interest in them would be small 
But they started afresh and on their own account, 
only very gradually overcoming the techmcal 
difficulties in the arts of woodcutter and colour- 
prmter, always having the prmted woodcut as 
the final end in view, and makmg its special 
limitations and special beauties the conditions 
of the design It did not occur to them or to 
their pubhc to attempt the full reahsation of a 
scene as European painters attempt it, by ren- 
dering the effect of atmosphere, of hght and 
shadow Some of them were a good deal m- 
fiuenced by European models, and adopted 
European perspective and occasionally even the 
use of cast shadows, but only as their humour 
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prompted' Hokiisai says, tolerantly and piulo- 
sopiucally “In Japanese painting form and 
colour are represented wntliout any attempt at 
relief, but m European methods relief and illusion 
are sought for ” 

The conventions and limitations of their art 
\rere consented to -without question, as things 
of course and nature And these conventions, 
the abstraction from reahty in these hnear designs, 
lend the woodcuts, whatever their subject, a 
kmd of ideal character, remove them from aU 
grossness And how free these artisan designers 
felt themselves to deal with their material is 
seen m them treatment of the face and figure 
The real Japanese woman remamed, no doubt, 
much the same in form and feature durmg the 
century and a half m which the art of the colour- 
print flourished But how infini tely various she 
appears in the woodcuts 1 The small, slim, 
fragile, child-hke women of 1770 become in a 
decade superb figures, breathmg health and 
strength A httle later they have grown immensely 
tail and slender , then the fashion changes, and 
they are suddenly small agam So, too, the fair 
round faces of the Kiyonaga period seem to have 
no relation to the narrow, angular features of 
Toyokum’s later women-types 

Daily hfe, the contemporary scene, has been 
handled by numberless pamters m the West 
m rnany and various ways. But one thmg 
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may well experience sharp pangs of envy as we 
contemplate these prmts Eemember that the 
Japanese designer was debarred byinstmct and 
tradition from using the resources of texture and 
of hght and shade , and you will then reahse 
, how much -of intrinsic beauty there was in the 
actuahties of a daily existence which could be 
portrayed with such amazing completeness in 
every detail, tncked out by no aerial disgmses, 
but outhned clear and plam as m a sharp morning 
hght Not only the charm of human grace, 
the dehghtful dresses, with their endless mventive- 
ness of pattern, the exqmsite handiwork and sense 
of proportion m furmture and every common 
utensil, the clean order and fine taste m detail — 
not only these material attractions are there, 
but the beauty of an inherited courtesy of manners, 
of a thousand httle ceremomes flowermg out of 
the most ordinary relations and observances of 
hfe , a perpetual choice, a perpetual sacrifice 
It IS mdeed a marvellous achievement, this 
once-despised art of a city populace 
And yet from its sweetness and gaiety, its 
varied, animated scenes, we come back with 
refreshment and renewed appreciation to the 
deeper, loftier art of the older masters, to the 
freedom nf the larger horizons where sages con- 
template wild torrents or the peaceful moon 
We come back to the world of ideas from a world 
of the senses 



5G SENSE AND IDEA 

Even in tlie degenerate time of tlie coloiir-prmt 
there is still apjiarent the aim at rhythmical 
vitahty In the days of its golden period that 
aim IS often aclueved But ive find, after all, 
how important is that clement of spiritual rhjihm 
on uhich the old Chinese critic insisted innts 
first canon The physical rhythm is there, but 
it IS not fused mth the rhythm of the spirit. 



The free expression of ideas in the painting of 
the Far East, its subtlety and flexibility of tem- 
per, may be attributed m great measure to the 
fact that most of the classic masters of China, 
and those of Japanese masters who worked in 
the Chinese tradition, were scholarly poets, philo- 
sophers, or pnests They were men given to 
thought and meditation, who had ideas about 
life and the world which they wanted to express 
The techmcai conditions, of which we are now 
to treat, were such that swiftness of execution 
was not only possible, but m some cases indis- 
pensable ; and the image of something fervently 
contemplated in the mind would be struck upon 
sdk or paper with the glow and immediacy of a 
lync poem 

In Europe quite different conditions have pre- 
vailed Pamting has been a craft, necessitating 
long and labonous training The growth has 
been upward, from the tod and trade of the 
workman to the independent expr^sion of mind 
and spunt Although, as I beheve, it was the 
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views of life and conceptions of man and nature 
just adumbrated which had the chief share m 
deternuning the aspect and character of the 
works of art, yet we must not ignore the actual 
materials used and the traditional methods of 
work 

The first obvious thing to note is that all this 
painting is m water-colour or body-colour The 
httle oil-pamting that easts, such as the decora- 
tion of the Tamamushi Shrine (eighth century), 
may be ignored , for the process was soon aban- 
doned and the capabihties of the medium, were 
never developed 

The earhest pictures were waU-pamtmgs on 
a white prepar^ ground Of these most have 
penshed There remain large frescoes m Turkes- 
tan, and there is the famous fresco of the seventh 
century in the Temple of Horiuji, In Japan But 
of the great wall-pamtmgs which the Chmese 
masters executed nothing appears to survive 
In these early waU-pamtmgs, as in the smaller 
pictures on panels of wood, similarly prepared 
with a white ground, it was the outhne which 
gave the character and absorbed the artist’s 
skill To make his outhne expressive of the form 
withm, of its volume and movement, this was 
the pamter’s grand preoccupation, just as it had 
been with the earher Greeks To work withm 
these stnct hunts, eschewmg aU the helps to 
illusion that modeUmg and shadow give, was 
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doubtless an exercise of incomparable service 
to the artist , and it was prolonged tbroiigb 
centuries On this foundation of expressive bne- 
drawing the whole of Chinese and Japanese 
pamtmg is built*^ 

But m the'first centuries of our era silk, and 
lateison paper, began to be used, and so we get 
pictures which correspond m some degree to 
our easel-pictures , that is to say, they are . 
portable But in other respects we note a strik- 
ing difference The freuned picture is rare in 
China and Japan Nearly all pamtings may be 
divided mto kakemono, or hangmg-pictures, and 
makimono, which are, like Chinese manuscnpts, 
-in the form of long scrolls There are, besides 
these, the two- four- or six-fold screens, and the 
paintings on shding-panels But the great mass 
of pictorial art is m the form of kakemono or 
makimono -- 

As we have seen, hterary ideas and hterary 
traditions play a great part m tins art And 
both these types of painting have always been 
used more as we should use books than as part 
of the furniture of a room That is to say, they 
would be unrolled and enjoyed for an hour or 
a day and then rolled up agam and put away 
“A picture is a voiceless poem, a poem is a 
vocal picture ” is a Chinese proverb 

It 18 in harmony with these customs and con- 
ceptions that the painter’s work should be less 
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solid m aspect tlian has been the case m Europe, 
and this comparative sbghtness belongs also to 
the character of the medium and the fragdity 
of the matenal employed 

The resolute abstmence from cast sbadoivs, as 
a method of giving rehef, is partly to be esplamed 
by the desire not to be seduced mto mere imita- 
tive resemblance partly also by a respect for 
the inherent quahties of the vater-colour medium 
I\Iodern vater-colour in the West, ivhen it tnes, 
as it often does, to emulate the force and sohdity 
of od-pamting, only succeeds in sacrificing its 
own special fehcities 

At the same tune in Chma and Japan, though 
rehef was never emphasised, the relation of tones 
to each' other, the scale of dark and hght m a 
picture, what the Japanese caU notan, was an 
object of sedulous study Especially was this 
the case m the art of the Sung period (tenth to 
thirteenth centuries) in Chma, and the Ashikaga 
penod (fourteenth to sixteenth centuries) m 
Japan For m these penods there was a divorce 
between writmg and pamtmg, just as in other 
penods there was a union between them and the 
power of hne was paramount As the pen was 
never used m wntmg, and as to write Cdunese 
characters finely demands a mastery of the brush 
equal to that of a highly skilled pamter, we need 
not wonder that caUigraphy ranfe with, perhaps 
even above, pamtmg as an art ; especially as 
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m handwriting the Chinese heheve that the inner 
personahty of the writer is directly manifested 
“ The spintj” they were wont to say, “ hves in 
the point of the brush ” This also helps to ex- 
plain why most of the Chinese artists were also 
hteraiy men 


vni 


With such materials, and mth such -a choice 
of subjects as I have sketched, how was the 
artist tramed ^ 

Memory played a far larger part in the makmg 
of a picture than with us 

Preliminary sketches were made , hut there 
could be no alteration of the picture in the course 
of execution A Ime once struck upon the silk 
was there for ever 

Even prehminary sketches were sometimes dis- 
pensed with, as by a Sung painter, Chou Shun,‘ 
who said, “ Pam ting and Writmg are one and the 
same art , who over knew a good writer begm by 
making a sketch ^ ” 

Of Wu Tao-tzu, the greatest of all Chinese 
masters, we are told that he was sent by the 
Emperor to paint the scenery of a certam river 
On his return, to every one’s surprise, he had no 
sketches to show “ I have it all,” he said, “m 
my heart ” 

Prehmmary sketches and studies, then, counted 
» Gfles, p 119 
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for far less ib the artist’s trauung than with us 
in Europe And the materials and methods em- 
played demanded an immediacy of execution 
which made a highly trained memory essential 
Memory naturally rejects what has not mterested 
and impressed it, and these artists were not 
tempted, as are those who work direct from 
nature, to transcnbe superfluous detail because 
it happens to be before their eyes 

But close, accurate, and patient observation 
were all the more insisted on “ Thos e who study 
flower-pamtmg,” says Kuo Hsi ' m the essay on 
Landscape from winch I have already quoted, 
“take a smgle stalk and put it into a deep hole, 
and then examine it from above, thus seemg it 
from all pomts of view Those who study bamboo- 
pamtmg take a stalk of bamboo and on a moon- 
light mght project its shadow on to a piece of 
white silk on a walL, the true form of the bamboo 
is thus brought out It is the same with land- 
scape pamtmg The artist must place himself m 
communion with his hiUs and with his streams ” 
Chao Chang,* another eleventh-century master, 
of whom it was said that he not only produced an 
accurate resemblance, but handed over to you 
the very soul of the flower along with it, used 
every morning to walk round his garden before 
the dew was gone and choose the flower he meant 


1 Giles, p 102 


2 JIrtrf p 97 
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to paint, turning it over delicately mth Ins fingers 
and seeing to enter mto its life 
There are several stones of painters profiting 
by the knowledge of those who from daily ex- 
perience had been trained to closer observation 
A Chmese painter * had made a picture of bulls 
fighting, and was extremely proud of it But 
one day a herd-boy saw it and laughed “ Those 
fightmg bulls ' ” he cried “ Bulls trust to their 
horns, and keep their tads between their legs, 
but these have then tails cocked up in the air ” 
Okio*, the famous Japanese master of the 
eighteenth century, paint^ a boar which he had 
chanced to find asleep in the forest ; and he, too, 
was proud of his picture But a forester who saw 
it dashed his pride by teUing him that it was more 
hke a sick than a sleeping boar The latent 
pbwer of limb was not represented m the drawing 
Next day he received a message to say that the 
boar had never moved from its first position, 
and had been found dead Such stories might 
be paralleled by abundance of similar stories in 
Europe 

But on the whole we are struck by a vast 
difference of method In China and Japan every- 
thing was systematised to an extraordinary extent 
There was a way for doing everything, or rather 

1 Giles, p GG 

» .Vnderson, Calalogut of Japanese. Painfxngs xn (he British 
p 413 
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sixteen, or thirty-six, or some otlier consecrated 
number of ways, each distinct and defined and 
eacb. with a name There are schools of flowei- 
aiTangement, each with a separate set of prmci- 
ples, mysteries, and methods , there are schools 
of gardening , there are schools of makmg tea 
And the minuteness, the precision, m defimng the 
perfect way of doing anjdhmg, are moredible 
For the landscape-painter there are sixteen 
ways of drawing the wrmkles or curvatures of 
mountains, corresponding to different types of 
geological formation,* and each way has its own 
name Some wrinkles are hke hemp-fibres, others 
hke the vems of a lotus, others again hke impres- 
sions of ram-drops, or hke scattered brushwood, or 
hke alum-cryst^ Some are as if cut with a 
large axe, others as if out with a small axe 
But as the various schools grew up (and by 
school 18 meant the mature style or instrument of 
expression invented by particular great masters) 
the various methods of' representation became 
more and more mdividuahsed ~ 

As a conspicuous illustration we may take, in 
Japanese art, the contrasted methods of the Tosa 
and the Kano schools 

Nothing could be more different from the Tosa 
method of design, with its figures rather sharply 
detached from the landscape background, and 

1 Sei lohi Tati, Three Essays, p 47 
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In eacli style or school there was a particular 
way of treating figures, rocks, trees, clouds, etc 
And these ways men learnt by heart, as we learn 
styles of handwritmg The pupil practised the 
brush-strokes day after day, till perfect mastery 
was attained 

It IS indeed amazing that, with all this elaborate 
codification and learmng by heart, the painter 
should have been able to preserve so spontaneous 
a freshness 

The training had both its advantages and its 
defects The accumulated experience of ages was 
not lost, as it is with us, now that the tradi- 
tions of the craft of painting have been discarded 
The student in the West, confronted by aU the 
complex phenomena of nature, has to make almost 
a fresh begninmg in the world, picking up what 
lunts he can from his predecessors , and, m the 
labour of acquiring mastery over his matenal, he 
is apt to be dulled and wearied The student m 
the Far East at least came armed to the encounter 
Of course — and here is the defect of the training — 
to those without mspuation or smcenty the m- 
heritance became merely a system of shorthand 
or parcel of tricks In a tune of decadence the 
greatest man of letters of modern Japan, Motoon,* 
reproached the pamters of his country for setting 
out with the intention only of showing them 

^ B H. Cbanibeilam, Transad\ons of the Asiatic SocKty 
of Japan, vol xu , p 221 
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the landscape itself intersected by bands of con- 
ventional gold-mist or cloud, than the Chinese 
method followed by the Kano school, which im- 
pressed on the spectator the depth and atmosphere 
of a scene, and included the figures in that bathing 
atmosphere 

Mere differences of method have in the West 
provoked stormy and embittered controversy 
Witness the mutual scoin of Pre-Raphaelites and 
Impressionists In the East these things were 
more sensibly ordered 

It was recogmsed that while one style was 
smted to one set of themes, another was aptci 
for another set The Tosa style, for instance, 
was considered appropriate for scones of comt 
life, of battle and adventure, and for narratives 
of all kinds, while the Chinese and Kano styles 
were consecrated to landscape, sages, and Chmese 
themes in general 

It was even possible for the same painter to 
use two or more qmte different styles Instead 
of decrying a method opposed to that in which 
he had been trained, he adopted that style, when 
occasion required it, and proved its virtues 
Painters of the more modern tunes are sometimes 
recorded to have learnt all the different styles in 
turn, before ohoosmg the one most adapted to 
their own gift, or, in some cases, combining 
various elements of different methods in a new 
fusion 
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In eacli stylo or scliool tlioro was a particular 
way of treating figures, rocks, trees, clouds, etc 
And tlicso u ays men learnt by heart, as we learn 
slides of handuTituig Tho pupil practised the 
brush-strokes day after day, till perfect mastery 
was attained 

It IS indeed amazing that, with all this elaborate 
codification and learning by heart, the painter 
should have been able to piesorve so spontaneous 
a freslmess 

Tho training had both its advantages and its 
defects The accumulated cxjicncnce of ages was 
not lost, as it is with us, now that tho tradi- 
tions of tho craft of painting have been discarded 
Tho student in tho West, confronted by all the 
complex phenomena of nature, has to make almost 
a fresh beginning in the world, picking up what 
hints ho can from his predecessors, and, in the 
labour of acquiring mastery over his matenal, he 
IB apt to be dulled and wearied The student in 
tho Ear East at least came armed to the encounter 
Of course — and here is the defect of the traming — 
to those without inspiration or sincerity the in- 
heritance became merely a system of shorthand 
or parcel of tricks In a time of decadence the 
greatest man of letters of modern Japan, Motoon,* 
reproached the pamters of his country for settmg 
out with the mtention only of showing their 

1 B H. CliambeTlain, Traiuacitona of the Astatic Society 
of Japan, vol xu , p 221 
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vigour of brush-stroke, their cleverness of touch 
He condemns the rigid observance of artistic 
conventions current in the various schools, and 
the disregard of the true shape of things them- 
selves 

The value of Motoori’s cnticism, to which I 
shall return later, is somewhat discounted by his 
avowed ignorance of art, but it applies well 
enough to the tiresome and callous repetition of 
old motives which marked the decadence of the 
classic tradition 

The Chinese attached great importance to 
mental preparation The painter was to collect 
his thoughts, before setting to work, in a quiet 
room The window was to be bright, and there 
must be no dust upon the table, and the^mmd 
must be serene 

Of one mastei, Ku Chun-chih,* we are told that 
he always pamtedm a loft, drawing uji the ladder 
after him that he might not be molested by his 
family. 

^ Spintual Qiial%l\e8 tn Ohxneae Art {The EoUm, No 244) 
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Thotoh nearly all tlio earliest pictures that 
have survived are of BuddJust subjects, secular 
themes and portraiture, wo know, preceded these 
in China 

Ku K‘ai-ohih, the famous master of the fourth 
century, and author of the wonderful soroU- 
paintiDg in the British Museum, was especially 
famed for portraiture, and some of his sayings 
on the subject are recorded He laid great stress 
on the painting of the eyes, as the most esjiressive 
and dominating feature of the face 

He seems to have preferred the dehneation of 
strongly featured heiids, men of character and 
experience “ To portray a pretty young girl,'’ 
he says, “ is hko carvmg a portrait in silver You 
may elaborate the young lady’s clothes, but one 
must trust to a touch here and a stroke there to 
bring out her beauty as it really is ” ' 

“ Where is the necessity,” asks a Sung master, 
Su T'ung-po, “ foi the whole body m a portrait 
to be like ^ It is enough to portray the parts 


J^Gflos, p 19. 
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where the thoughts are manifested ” * The same 
painter, who was a great statesman, a poet, and 
philosopher, comments on the had custom, which 
he alleges to he prevalent among his contempor- 
aries, of making the person to he portrayed adjust 
his hat and clothes, sit down, and gaze at some 
object The result is that he puts on a face which 
IS not his The right way, he says, to get at 
the natural erpression of a man is secretly to 
observe his behaviour with other people 

From these remarks it seems as if the photo- 
graphic methods we know so well were not un- 
known in China a thousand years ago Yet, as 
I have abeady pointed out, whereas the portrait 
IS the commonest form of painting in Europe, in 
the Ear East it is extremely rare Even an 
artisan designer hke Toyokum * refused to finish 

^ Giles, p 106 

® The merchant sent round a boy to ask the artist vhy he 
did not get on Trith the portrait The boy, seemg the pre- 
liminary sketch, said he could not help inshmg, ram though 
he knew the wish was, that Toyokum would pamt his por- 
trait , and explained that his home was so distant that he 
could not visit his parents m his hohdays, so that a portrait 
would be precious to them He burst mto tears at the 
thought , and Toyokum, touched, at once made him sit 
and sent him home with a portrait The boy’s master called 
for an explanation , and the artist said that the boy had 
shown his mner nature, and was therefore an mterestmg 
subject , of the merchant’s mner nature he knew nothmg 
The story is given m the Japanese Dictionary of Zsational 
Biography, Dai Nihon Jinmti Jtsho 
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a rich man’s portrait becanse he could find nothmg 
to interest him in the sitter’s soul Such portraits 
as have come down to us are nearly all memorial 
and ideal portraits of great men, especially 
priests and wamors 

Just as the themes of Christian eui; mdicated 
and determined tjrpes of composition which have 
influenced all the paintmg of Europe, so Buddhist 
subjects had them share, but to a far less extent, 
in moulding the character of design m the Far 
East 

Christian art, with its dramatic conceptions, 
has afforded endless material for the study of 
figures in action and movement, as they are 
related to one another Buddhist art, on the 
contrary, expresses an ideal of contemplation 
It is true that the early sculptured rehefs of 
Gandhara and of Borobudur m Java deal with 
the events m Sakyamimi’s Me, his secluded boy- 
hood, hiB first meetmg with sickness and death, 
his parting from his family, his sojourn in the 
mountains , but m Buddhist paintmg, as we know 
it in Chma and Japan, these subjects are very rare 
In the pictures which Dr Stem has brought back 
from Turkestan the incidents of Buddha’s life are 
fairly often represented, but they do not form 
the mam subject of large pictures , they are 
treated m small compartments on the margm of 
pictures portraying the severe or bemgnant figures 
of Bodlnsattvas, and play a qmte subordmate 
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partj corresponding to tlie prcdelle of Itaban 
altarpieces 

How an art devoted to tlie expression of spiritual 
repose, or depicting of ecstatic vision, lends itself 
inevitably to repetition ratber than development 

Later painters might attempt to refine on such 
themes as these, but for progress in composition 
there was no room unless the entire conception 
was to be re-cast 

With the painters of the Itaban Renaissance 
there was a constant effort, even when the subject 
proposed was a beatific vision of the Saints and 
Prophets or the Assumption of the Yirgin into 
heaven, to relate the figures to each other by 
action and gesture But though the mastery over 
figure-composition thus won was a great bequest 
to secular art, the result was often a sad diminu- 
tion, or even total disappearance, of the rebgious 
feehng supposed to inspire the painting If we 
recall CJorreggio’s dome in Parma Cathedral, or 
the Paradise of Tintoretto, which assuredly are 
not without the feehng of exaltation and rapture, 
we are conscious of restlessness and broken 
rhythm ; we are not carried irresistibly mto the 
ethereal world we contemplate, but stay outside 
it wondermg at the animation of the bemgs 
that people it, and perhaps more overpowered 
by the pamter s godlike skill than by the theme 
itself 

As a type of Buddhist paintmg at its finest we 
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may instance tlie famous picture by Esbin Sozu,^ 
eleventh century - It is a vision of Amida Buddha 
rising beyond the mountains, with angehc attend- 
ants floating on either side of him, and worshippers 
on the earth below, and the four guardians of the 
material world standing in the background How 
effortlessly are we transported to ethereal regions ! 
It seems as if this illumination from the unsown 
were something happemng in our own minds We 
become part of the picture, it becomes part of us 

Centrahty and symmetry are the donunant prm- 
ciples of this design The spectator’s attention is 
concentrated on the effulgent and gigantic figure 
of Amida, and the figures on one side are answered 
by figures on the other 

We will go on to consider how these principles 
were to be affected by Taoist ideas , but for the 
moment I wish to dwell on a oharaoteristic general 
in all this art 

The finest of the Buddhist paintings have m 
an extraordinary degree the faculty of drawing 
the spectator out of himself and his own pre- 
occupations into their own ideal atmosphere In 
so much of the nominally rehgious painting of 
Europe the sacred personages are mtent upon 
impressing the spectator , they beckon and point, 
open their arms, smile, persuade , but I fear that 
too often we are only provoked to- resistance or 
reduced to indifference 

^ Reproduced m Tht KoTJca, No 166 
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Everybody mtist bare noticed bov, in ordinary 
bfe, tbe sigbt of any one absorbed in vork or 
contemplationj self-forgetful and lost to conscious- 
ness of bis surroundings, evercises a compeUing 
cbanu Perhaps it is that ve feel tbe suggestion 
of something greater than tbe individual possess- 
ing him, or it IS a bint of tbe great co-ordination 
of bfe m Trlucb each one of us plays bis part 
So it is in art It matters not boir trivial tbe 
occupation, if tbe man or woman be wboUy given 
to it, there wiU be a natural compeUmg digmty 
in the figure, as there are in tbe movements of 
ammals 

Utamaro takes a figure from tbe most ordinary 
human bfe — a woman m a draper's shop scru- 
tinismg a piece of gauze, -while a child, absorbed, 
too, in its own world of play and fancy, sprawls 
across her knees In itseb the' subject is nothing , 
but just because of tbe artist’s faith m bfe, in 
tbe beauty of natural movement directed to tbe 
end of tbe moment there is something serious in 
tbe design which aUies it to great art 

And I think that it is a test which we may apply 
to aU figure-pamters — a test which -will often 
discover the secret of unsatisfactory design — if we 
ask whether tbe figures are really occupied by 
what they are doing, if tbe movements of tbe body 
are concentrated on tbe particular business of 
tbe moment 

One bad consequence of tbe school-training of 
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Europe, with its endless drawing from posed 
models, is the frequency in pictures of figures 
which are doing nothing in particular, called in 
merely to fill space, striking an attitude which is 
dictated not by the inner necessities of balance 
01 motion, but by the exigencies of the compo- 
sition, or coming out of the canvas to attract the 
spectator’s sympathy 

To return to the picture by Eshin Sozu This 
and other early masterpieces of Buddhist art are 
frankly symmetrical m arrangement But now 
let us turn to another picture, a Chinese pamtmg 
by Ma Yuan * When we look at this, we are 
conscious of a different conception of design 
Instead of a grand concentration and harmomous 
rhythm, leading us to dwell entirely on the 
figures themselves, we are met by a stimulatmg 
unexpectedness of spacing A priest meets with 
his disciple The two figures, face to face with 
each other, are alone Blank space of sky is over 
and about them The great roots of a tree swerve 
upward out of the design, and a branch from the 
unseen stem hangs into it from above Not 
only IS the principle of symmetry done away 
with, but the unsymmetncal, the imperfect, the 
incomplete has become the pnnoiple of design 
The picture is not filled , it is waiting for our 
imagination to enter into it, to feel the air coming 
out of the great heights of the sky over the bare 
1 Bcproduced in Tha KoTcka, No 123 
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MDside, to hear the swarjing of the branches of 
the giant pine, to hsten to the words, to watch 
the faces the gestures of the disciple and his 
master. 

Here we are in the full current of Taoist ideas 
The principle of symmetry derives, I si^pose, 
from contemplation of the hmnan form. The 
^mmetiy of the body provides the archetype of 
primitive design m most rehgions art. To a central 
figure, with its perfectly matched limbs, a figure 
\nU be added on either side, as we see in early 
Itahan altarpieces, and other figures will be added 
to these in equal, or seeming equal, numbers 
The system involves repetition, and as art pro- 
gresses this becomes irksome to the artist. In 
Europe all sorts of devices have been used to 
disguise this. 

But if we turn away from the human body, as 
Taoist artists did, we find that m trees, for in- 
stance, while the disposition of the branches is 
unsymmetneal, balance is mamtained. And it 
IS a similar prmciple of unsymmetneal balance 
which the Taoist artists sought m design. Space 
therefore, empty space, becomes a positive factor, 
no longer something not filled and left over, but 
somethiDg exerting an attractive power to the 
eye, and balancing the attractive power of forms 
and masses But, to exert this power, space must 
be used broadly and with emphasis, as an end m 
Itself 
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Wo find even a tendency to compose pictures 
in winch empty space occupies the centre, while 
single leafy spiays or flowers coming into the 
design from without suggest to us the growing 
things beyond By such hints the imagmation, 
being stimulated, and left to act on its own 
account, was lOused to greater energy than by 
the display of forms in their completeness 
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We must distmguisli between tlie principle of 
suggestion m design from the prmciple of decora- 
tive isolation I mean the prmciple on which 
the Persian muuature pamters, and some of the 
early Itahan pamters, worked m dealmg with 
natural detail The Persian artists, hke Botti- 
ceUi m his Primavera, wish to give us the dehght 
which growmg flowers and blossoming trees evoke 
And to do this they reduce the mtricacy and pro- 
fusion of nature to a few chosen plants and 
blossoms, which they isolate m vision, and portray ^ 
minutely and distmctly, a cluster of daisies or 
anemones bemg made to symbohse the glory and- 
the richness of the fields m sprmg The result is 
certainly to commumcate a vivid and mtense ]oy 
m the actual flowers as objects of vision But 
the tendency of such a prmciple of particularity 
m design is towards smaUness of form and away 
from synthetic grasp of nature It is essentially 
artificial, and ignores the natural relations of life 
With Chinese art, m its mam tradition, there 
18, on the contrary, a powerful mstmct for large- 

78 
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ness and sxmpbcity. Those artists irere most 
praised who could give the utmost depth and 
distance in a small space and with a few strokes 
As early as the sixth century * we hear of a 
master vho could give the effect of ten thousand 
miles of coimtry on a fan — a vivacious expression 
of admiration which is often repeated later 
All such effects must depend on the art of 
evocation Chinese landscape is certainly pre- 
eminent in the landscape of the world m sug- 
gestmg infimte horizons, the look of mountains 
be3'ond mountains meltmg avay into remote 
sky. 

Of a Sung artist, Huang Ch'i, it is said that a 
picture of his, called Wmd-mist About to Earn, 
“was full of depth, and caused the beholder to 
call up images out of its indefimteness, now ap- 
pearing, now vamshing, without end ” 

Sung Ti,’ of the eleventh century, said to a 
pamter, whose teclmique was good but whose 
work lacked natural effect “ You should choose 
an old tumbledown wall, and throw over it apiece 
of white silk Then, mormng and evemng, you 
should gaze at it, until at length you can see the 
rum through the silk, its prommences, its levels, 
Its zigzags, and its cleavages, stormg them up m 
the nund and fixing them in the eye Gradually,” 
he contmues, “ these prommences, wrinkles, and 
hollows will assume the shapes of mountams, 
1 Giles, p 31 ® Ibid , p 100 
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streams, and forests , you can fancy travellers 
Trandering among themj and birds flying through 
the air ” 

Leonardo, as you will remember, gave almost 
identical advice, counselling the painter to stimu- 
late his imagmation by looking attentively on 
the weather-stains on old walls, or the veins of 
marble, and letting his fancy discover in them 
suggestions for pictorial ideas 

It was not only visual suggestion that was 
aimed at , not only was the spectator induced 
to enter mto the picture and to see more than 
was actually presented, but, by the subtle playing 
upon association, even sounds and smeUs might 
be called up 

Thus, m the classic series of Eight Landscape 
Scenes, the pamter of the Vesper Bell from a 
Distant Temple would evoke the meUow sound 
of the evening bell coming over the plain to the 
traveller’s ears, and in the Descent of tbe Wild 
Geese would brmg to memory the famihar 
cry of the geese as they flew overhead in the 
mists 

When the artist-emperor of the Sung dynasty, 
Hui Tsung,* estabhshed his academy, and com- 
petitions for places m it took place, the success^ 
pamters were those who most triumphantly used 
this prmciple of suggestion 

1 Giles, p 120 
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Thus one of llio subjects given vas an illustra- 
tion of a lino of poetry. 

Tho hoof of h)3 steed comes hsck heavily charged with 
the scent of the trampled flowers 

The succc-'^ful nrtist -nns one who painted n nder 
with a cluster of butterflies following at the 
horse’s heels 

Though here wo touch a wcnlcness of the 
Chinese, with their passion for literary games, 
an over-subtlety which obscures directly pictorial 
quabtics, yet I am far from thinking, with some 
modern theoretic purists, that it is illegitimate m 
painting to play on tho power of association 

The malumono, or continuous long scroll- 
paintings of landscapes, admirably fulfilcd the 
aim of Taoist art As wo unroll them wo seem 
ourselves to bo journeying easily and without 
effort through wonderful country Paths invite 
us from verdant shores to tho remoter uplands, 
where pines spring from the naked crags and look 
out towards peaks that tower in tho distance 
No other form of landscape gives us so much 
movement and abundance, varied and moltmg in 
its moods hko music 

With the kakemono, or hanging picture, circum- 
scribed, hke our own pictures, by a rectangular 
form, tho conditions were different 
"These painters, with their passion for depth 
and distance, their craving for the mfimte, as 

0 
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alone answering to the freedom of tlie Iiuman 
soul, “ looking before and after,” refused the 
cramped horizon visible from the level of the eye 
The flat boundary-hne was for them associated 
with the rigidity of death , they revolted from 
its ourbmg straightness, they loved an horizon 
m nob hues flowmg out and beyond, or, as they 
themselves expressed it, m “ the undulations of the 
Dragon ” Therefore the spectator was lifted up, ^ 
to see as from a tower , his eye was enmeshed m 
no tangle of foreground, but was led across great 
tracts of country to the distant mountams, 
shadowy range beyond range, or water mmghng 
at last with the vapours of the siy 

Historically, no doubt, the system of perspec- 
tive so bmlt up was but a natural development 
from the pnrmtive system of supenmposmg 
planes, 3ust as m Egyptian pamtmgs we find 
more ^stant figures'pamted on a smaller scale 
above the heads of the nearer figures But the 
mouldmg and directing influence was Taoist 
thought, bent on creating an art which answered 
to his aspirations 

As early as the eighth century we find treatises 

^ “ If people looked at painted hills m the same ivay that 
they look at real hills — that is, looking up from the base 
to the summit — ^it would only be possible to see one range at 
a tune, and not range behind range , neither would the 
ramnes and valleys m the mountams be visible ” — Sh§n K.ua 
(11th cent ) Giles, p 106 
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on landscape, ■which pay particular attention to 
aenal perspective Wang Wei ' lays do-wn the 
scale of proportions for mountains, trees, horses, 
and human figures “ Distant men,” he goes on, 
“ have no eyes, distant trees no branches, distant 
hills have no rocks, hut are indistmct like eye- 
bro-ws , and distant -water has no -waves, but 
reaches up and touches the clouds ” That seems 
very ob-vious and commonplaee to us , but we 
know how long the childish instinct to draw, not 
what we actually* see, but what we know to be 
there, persists m paintmg, and for the date these 
precepts are remarkable 
Three centuries later Kuo Hsi, from whom I 
have quoted before, and who lays great stress 
on the value of a full and vaned experience, a 
wide and comprehensive observation, analyses the 
elements of landscape more elaborately He dis- 
ousses_ mountain views in relation to height, 
depth, and what he calls level-distance 
He also speaks of a great mountain grandly 
dominating the lesser hills, and a taU pine offering 
a splendid example to other trees The relation 
of dominatmg to subordinate features was ex- 
pressed by the Chmese under the metaphor of 
the host and the guests. 

Mountains and water were thought so mdis- 
pensable an element that the very name for land- 
scape in Chinese is mountam-water-picture Great 
^ Giles, p 61 
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stress -^as laid on structural truth Mi Fei,‘ the 
celebrated critic, says that hills nsmg from ■^ater 
should never seem to rest on the surface, but we 
should feel them plunging to the depths beneath 
If there are streams in the picture we should be 
able in imagination to track them to the sprmgs 
they welled from , they should not be brought 
in anyhow, from no apparent source Similarly, 
each element in the landscape is to have its own 
character . birds and beasts must seem ahve, 
not merely like m plumage and fur , flowers and 
fruit should be swaymg in the wmd, sparklmg 
with dew , and the personages, when we look at 
them, should seem to speak 

All this preoccupation with the bones of the 
picture, as essential to the final effect of rh3rtbm 
and vitahty, shows the mascuhne character lying 
behind the lofty ideabsm of Sung painting The 
aim of the art of the period is admirably summed 
up by a Chinese poet * . 

Art produces something beyond the form of things, 
Though its importance hes m preservmg the form of things 
Poetry gives us thoughts Inwoud the domam of art, 

But 13 valued m that it exhibits the characteristics of art 


1 Giles, p 134 


» Thjff . p 146 
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It vras m harmony with the aims and ideals of 
this art that its preference was for monochrome 
But^monochrome is a starved and hfeless term 
to express the marvellous range and subtlety of 
tones of which the preparation of black soot 
known as Chinese mk is capable 

“ Ink apphed meamnglessly to sdk m a mono- 
tonous maimer,” saj's a Clnnese critic,* “ is called 
dead ink that appearing distmctly m proper 
chiaroscuro IS called hvmg ink . Colourmg,in 
a true pictorial sense, does not mean a mere apph- 
cation of vanegated pigments The natural 
aspect of an object can be beautifully conveyed 
by ink-colour only, if one knows how to produce 
the required shades. . 

“ In ink-sketches the brush is captam and the 
ink IS heutenant, but in coloured paintmg colours 
are the master and the brush the servant In 
other words, mk complements, but colours supple- 
ment, the work of the brush” And the cntic 

* Quoted 'bySei-iohiTaki. Three Essnyi, -p 05 
85 
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goes on to point ont that mastery in ink-pamting 
IS rarer than mastery in coloured p’amtmg 

Doubtless thaoalhgraphio elementWas one cause 
of the Chinese fondness for ink-pamtmg But 
also the impossibihty of getting a mere^surface- 
imitation of tmt and texture, the reticence and 
understatement of the method, -made it specially 
congemal 

We have seen that, though cast shadows were 
rigidly eschewed, the relation of -dark iiones to 
hght was an object of the painter’s deepest con-^. 
oem The term notan corresponds, m fact, to our 
term " chiaroscuro,” m the proper sense of that 
word It is not the hght and shade of nature, 
copied by the painter, but the proportion of hght 
tones to dark in his pictorial scheme. 

There is chiaroscuro, therefore, m the coloured 
pictures of China and Japan, as well as m the 
monochromes, although there are no shadows m 
our sense. 

And m no art is colour used with more subtlety, 
sureness of choice, and fehoity.' We often meet 
with rare and strange harmomes, especially of hght 
tones, which are uidike anything in Western art 

These pamters would, no doubt, approach 
problems of colouring much as Eeynolds did 
Reynolds, in his Itahan and Flemish note-books, 
observed what colours were used m the pictures 
he exammed, and criticised their use, not from 
the pomt of view of their fidehty to the colours 
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of nature, but ns part of a scheme of hght and 
dark tones But in the nineteenth century sci- 
ence has affected us aU, even more thoroughly 
than we are conscious of , and painters have 
occupied themselves with colour as a scientific 
question, trying to mutate the effects of natural 
lUunnnation for their own sake Leonardo noted 
the blue shadows of strong sunhght as a fact, 
but onpmed the avoidance of effects of strong 
sunhght in a picture as painful to the eye In 
our time we have seen the fact of science elevated 
to the position of a dogma of art 

In discussing the philosophy of nature which is 
imphed m Chinese art, we noted that the Chmese 
arrived long ago at a conception of the umverse 
and of man’s place in the v orld to which Western 
science has only led us in quite recent times 

The discovenes of phys'leal science came as a 
shock to the general mind of Europe, because 
there had been no harmony between the rehgious 
imagmation, philosophic thought, and scientific 
mqmry, but each of these had developed along 
separate hnes 

The spiritual gam of what we call the scientific 
spirit — disinterested love of the truth and the 
attainment of a point of view transcendmg the 
purely human outlook on the umverse — had been 
acquired by other means than have prevailed in 
Europe, and without the painful process of dis- 
cardmg cherished illusions. 
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But m more obvious ways tbe absence of all 
the scientific notions on which we so greatly 
pride ourselves is very striking 

The results of science have not been apphed 
to art in the rigorous way to which we have grown 
accustomed Pamters and sculptors were content 
with the accumulated lore of centuries of experi- 
ence , and the problems of design were giadually 
solved on prmciples belongmg to art itself In 
Europe, on the othei hand, problems of perspec- 
tive, of anatomy, and of illummation have been 
studied separately as science and then apphed 
to art The result .has often been a pathetic 
confusion of aims 

In Chma we find, instead of scientific notions, 
constant traces of the behef in magic, and of a 
mysticism showmg itself m a fondness for certam 
numbers, and m symbolism 

The pamter was himself mdeed regarded as a 
kin d of magician We see this in the frequent 
stories, one or two of which I have given above, 
of his power to animate his creations with actual 
life And m certam sects of Buddhism the vision 
pamted by the artist, glowing upon the darkness 
of the mght, was regarded as the actual mcar- 
nation of divimty 

These persistent tendencies are manifest m the - 
way m which colours hare been regarded m Chma 
and Japan 

In Chmese popular tradition there are five 
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colovirs These five are blue, yellow, red, white, 
and black Each of these is hnked by tradition 
with certain associations Thus blue is associated 
with the east, red wnth the south, white with the 
west, black with the north, and yellow with the 
earth The reasons given for these assoeiations 
do not seem very plausible to our modes of 
thought Blue appeals originally not to have 
been distinguished from green — at least the same 
word was used for both — and it tvas associated 
with the east because of the coming of sprmg 
with its green That black should be associated 
with the cold north seems more intelhgible, and 
to the black north would be opposed the red of 
the fiery south, but that white should belong 
to the west because autumn comes with the 
•wmds of that quarter, heralded by white frosts, 
seems a far-fetched explanation And when we 
pursue the ulterior sigmficance of the colours into 
yet wider regions , when we find blue associated 
wuth wood, red -with fire, white with metal, blaek 
wuth water , still more when we are told that the 
five colours have each symbohe correspondences 
■with the emotions (white with mourmng, for in- 
stance, and block -with worry), and not only mth 
these but with musical notes, -with the senses, and 
■with flavours, I fear the august common sense of 
the Occident becomes affronted and impatient * 
Yet, fanciful and illusory as we may ]udge the 
i See Tha Koklca, Nos 214 nad 221 
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detailed application of such E3nnbohsias, it Trould 
be Tam to deny that certam Mnds and tones of 
colour hare a real correspondence mth emotional 
states of mind. 

Our pamters are prone to acquiesce in the 
colours of nature as they find them, rather than 
to use colours expressive of the mood evoked m 
themselves But then^they are also prone to 
pamt scenes which evoke no emotion whatever. 

How far the Chmese and Japanese masters 
were affected by such symbohsm of colours as 
we have just cited, who shall say ^ According 
to the Shingon sect of Buddhism the hierarchy 
of the colours corresponds to different stages of 
contemplative ecstasy nsing from the black 
through the blue, the yellow, and the red to 
white, the pure and raiant source mto which 
aU the colours have been merged and fused , and 
m the pictures inspired by the Shingon doctnne 
It may well be that this order and distmction of 
colours were observed But m the larger freedom 
of secular art, though doubtless certam colours 
were preferred or gschewed for reasons of asso- 
ciation and tradition which it would never occur 
to a Western pamter to observe we can but 
assume that lesthetic instmct and the sense of 
harmony were always the controlhng factors 

It IS to be noted that the Chmese have an aver- 
sion from mixed tones, from anythmg approachmg 
muddmess 
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Bed and gieon are favotintc colours 'wiili the 
Japanese In paintings of the Kano soliool these 
two are sometimes the only colours used, the 
rest of the pioture being in silvery grey or black 
And this IS one of the secrets of the beautiful 
colounng of the artists of the Ear East They 
use positive tmts qmtc siiaiingly, giving them 
for foil large spaces of neutral tone, as in the 
mellow tan ny or amber tone of the silk beloved 
by the Chinese, or the soft and lustious pallor 
of paper preferred by the Ashikaga painters of 
Japan , and always there was the grey and black 
of the ink in wl^ch the outlmes were drawn 
Colour thus used comes to the eye with a height- 
ened and purified pleasure 
Something of the beauty of colour may also 
be put down to the purity of the actual pigments 
used, and the extraordinary care devoted to their 
manufacture Chemists had not multiphed colours 
for the pamter, but he Icnew how to prepare those 
he had, and was sure of his effects 

Some remarks of Hokusai, quoted in De 
Gonoourt’s book, may serve as illustration 
“ What IS called ‘the smihng tone ’ is a tone 
of colour used for women’s faces to give them 
the carnation and bloom of hfe it is also used 
in the colouring of flowers To got this tone you 
must take a certam rosy red,* dissolve it in 

1 “Eouge says De Qoncourt Bat the dart 

pink in question is really extaioted from the St James’s Wort. 
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boiling water, and let the solution stand for some 
tune 

“ For painting flowers, alum is usually mixed 
with this solution, but this admixture gives a 
brown shade to the colour I use alum m3^self, 
but in a different way, which I have found out 
by experience I beat it for a long tune m a 
cup, then stir it over a very gentle fire, till the 
moisture is completely dried The material thus 
obtained I keep dry, ready for use, and when I 
use it I mix it with white And to obfam this 
white, warmed with just a hint of red, I spread 
the while first on the paper or silk, and then, tem- 
pering the red in abundance of water and letting 
it sink to the bottom, I pass a wash of this hardly- 
coloured water over the white ground, and get the 
desired effect ” 

Hokusai also distingmshes between the variety 
of blacks to be got from Chinese ink 

“ There is the black which is old, and the black 
which IS fresh, lustrous black and dull black, 
black in sunhght and black in shadow For the 
old black one must use an admixture of red , for 
the fresh black an admixture of blue , for the dull 
black an admixture of wluto , for lustrous black 
gum must be added , black in sunlight must have 
grey reflections ” 
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Let us return for a moment to figure-painting 
I have already said something of the national 
Japanese school, whose period of glory was the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and whose 
subjects were mainly themes of war 
The painters of this school confined themselves, 
except for Buddhist subjects and portraits, to 
makimono, scroll-pictures And they evolved a 
narrative form of paintmg which has no parallel 
elsewhere In this domam they reached a mas- 
tery of the dramatic in figure-design which is 
different from anything the Chinese have to show 
Movement, action, and the utmost economy of 
brush-stroke in representation, were the aim of 
these masters, of whom Keion was perhaps the 
greatest 

These masters also showed a pecuhar mastery 
of groups and masses of men in violent action 
Much later, in the seventeenth century, a group 
of artists sought to fuse the synthetic method of 
the Chmese with the prmciples of purely Japanese 
design, as found in -the Tosa school. 
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FIGUELS IN DECORATION 


There is a famous picture of the Thirtj-six 
Poets hy Korin The picture is conceived as the 
Chmese conceived their landscapes, and the groups 
are held together much as the component elements 
of a landscape might be There is no building up 
round a centre , umty is mamtamed by a subtle 
balance of relations 

Here is an ammated group of figures -which is 
made into a piece of decoration Yet it is also 
a piece of representation , everything in it means 
something that is ahve Our thoughts about deco- 
ration are too much dominated, I think, by the 
conception of pattern as a sort of mosaic, each 
element m the pattern being repeated, a form 
■without hfe of its o-wn, something inert and 
boimded by it=elf TTc get a mechanical succes- 
sion which aims at rlnihni, but doc'^ not attain 
rhythmic vitahty (I speak, of course, of average 
decorations ) Bather, -nc should think of these 
elements as hving energies acting and reacting on 
each other When the elements arc human form';, 
as in this picture of Korin’s, ue can appreciate 
this conception But in the art of the Far En-t, 
■with its superior reverence for the lives and 
energies outside humanity, we find that fioaers 
and figures can be used as interchangeable ele- 
ments in design The result is decoration, but 
also representation , ve do not need to male a 
di'^tinction between the terms 

The aim in flov er-pamting, ns in flov er-arrang'-- 
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It is sometimes asked “ Were there, in Eastern 
art, the conflicts and movements Tvhich have 
plajed so powerful or at any rate, so noisy a 
part in European paintmg ? ” 

It IS one of those accepted ideas, which are 
always wrong, that China is and was a country 
of immovable and unchanging traditions, palsied 
by a semle devotion to the past 

Of Kuo Hsi, the author of the essay on land- 
scape aheady cited, it is said that, owmg to his 
Taoist training, he was ever ready to discard what 
was old and to take in what was new 

Another famous critic, Su Tung-p‘o,^ says, “ To 
copy the masterpieces of antiquity is only to 
grovel among the dust and husks 

Yet it IS true that, in Chmese and Japanese art, 
tradition has been more powerful, contmuous, 
and even tyranmcal than it has been with us 
Novelty there has never been rmstaken for 
originahty And, as we have seen, the paramount 
aim of art has never been really questioned The 

Giles, p 105 
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aim of rhythmical vitahty, the devotion to ideas, 
has never been lost Even in Europe, I think, 
reahsm has meant nothing more than the heaping 
of fresh fuel on the flaggmg flames of the idea, 
the providing of fresh material, when themes have 
become worn and old As a positive aim and 
end, to'he pursued for its own sake, reahsm is 
always perceived, after a httle, to be a side-issue 
or an absurdity 

In the art of the Far East, as in that of Europe, 
there are rising and subsiding waves , but the 
besetting tendency of this art was to dechne, not 
towards matter-of-fact mutation, but towards 
fluent calhgraphy and decoration, mexpressive of 
structure and empty 

Certam masters have expressed sympathy w th 
the aims of what we call naturahsm m art , but 
m their works there is no such thorouglmess 
of representation as we might expect from their 
words alone 

Even among the artisan-designers of the colour- 
prints there was no reahsm in our sense of the 
term The mam conventions of the art of Asia 
were always adhered to 

Sharaku, indeed, was forced to give up publish- 
ing his portraits of actors, because- they were 
thought to be too hke hfe and offended the pubhc 
taste And Ktmisada, having occasion to pamt 
a burglary, resorted to a device which renunde 
us of the methods of certam modern actors. 

7 
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Dressing up as a burglar, he broke into his own 
house at midnight, and succeeded in capturing 
on his wife’s features just the expression of terror 
which had baffled him 

But the anecdote of a Kaoto painter, Buson, 
who burnt a hole in his roof to admire a moonhght 
effect, and in his rapt admiration ormtted to 
notice that he had set a whole quarter of the 
city on fire, seems more characteristic of the 
race 

I have mentioned above the criticism which a 
famous man of letters, Motoori, passed on the 
Japanese paintmg of a century ago Considered 
as criticism, his remarks are of httle value , but 
they have a relative interest as testifying to the 
painters’ traditional conception of their art, while 
they show the revolt of the plam man, with his 
arrogant common sense, justified to a large extent 
by the degradation of that tradition 

“ The great object in pamtmg any one is to 
make as true a likeness of him as possible — a like- 
ness of his face (that is, of course, the first essen- 
tial) and also of his figure, and even of his very 
clothes Great attention should therefore be paid 
to the smallest details of a portrait Now in the 
present day, pamters of the human face set out 
with no other intention than that of showing their 
vigour of touch and of producmg an elegant pic- 
ture. The result is a total want of hkeness to 
the subject Indeed, likeness to the subject is 
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in no way to be sbghted or discarded Among 
these he singles out the device of removing the 
roofs of houses so that the eye may look down 
into an intenor The blurring and the blotchmg 
of the later Chinese school, on the other hand, 
provoke his wrathful condemnation So that 
it IS no true reahst’s pomt of view which Motoon 
expresses , and we cannot doubt that, had he 
been acquamted with the masteipieces of the 
great periods of paintmg in his own country and 
in Chma, he would have found in them no cause 
for dissatisfaction 

None the less there was, in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, a strong reaction in 
the direction of realism, caused, naturally enough, 
by the enervation and decadence of the academic 
schools, which without inner conviction sought 
to imitate from outside the glory of past ages, 
imitatmg, and coarsening m their imitation, the 
swift suggestiveness of those ink-sketches once 
so directly commumcative of the fervour 'of 
imagmative freedom 

Few artists, indeed, were so whole-hearted in 
their revolt as Shiba Kokan, the pupil of Haru- 
nobu, and skdful forger of his master’s prmts, 
who learnt from the Dutch at Nagasafa the 
methods of European art In his Confessions he 
shows all the enthusiasm of the convert Again, 
as m llotoori, we find that a disgust with the 
foppenes of techmque plays a large part m his 
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cnLcism , and Ins impatience \ntli tlio “ nameless 
landscapes,” tlio sketelics done according to 
accepted formula Ly Japanese ■who had never 
been to China, yet disdained to take a motive 
from the hills and streams of their oivn land, 
imphcs at least a healthy craving for the sap and 
savour of a more personal, national art But v o 
find also a childish pleasure in illusive imitation 
of nature •a'hich condemns itself 

“The stylo of copying nature,” ho says, “is 
oxemphfied in Dutch pictures Unhke our native 
paintings, no unnecessary ado is made about 
strokes, their manner, their motives, or their force 
In Occidental art objects are copied directly from 
nature ; hence before a landscape one feels as if 
one were placed in the midst of nature There is 
a wonderful apparatus called the photograph, 
ivhich gives a facsimile copy of the object, what- 
over it IS, to which it is directed Notlung which 
has not actually been seen is sketched, nor is a 
nameless landscape reproduced, as wo often see 
done in Chinese productions Tho five colours 
are never dissolved m glue or water, but in a 
special matcnal made of tallow-oil. A picture 
of such a style cannot be made impromptu to add 
entertainment at tho banquet of the nohihty 
In this case art, hke letters, is no more amusement, 
but an instrument of national ntihty ” 

But he goes oven farther than this in his revolt 
from the traditions of his hemisphere. 
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“ A painting ■u'hicli is not a faitlifal copy of 
nature lias neither beauty nor is irorthy of the 
name What I mean to say is this be the 
subject ivhat it may, a landscape, a bird, a 
bullock, a tree, a stnne, or an insect, it should 
be treated in a way so lifelike that it is instmct 
with hfe and motion Isow this is beyond the 
possibihty of any other art save that of the West 
Judged from this pomt of view, Japanese and 
Chmese pamtmgs look very puenie, hardly de- 
serving the name of art Because people have 
been accustomed to such daub-hke productions, 
whenever they see a master paintmg of the West, 
they merely pass it by as a mere curiosity *’ * 

Shiba Kokan was exceptional m his views , nor 
was he an artist of any account But Okio is one 
of the most famous of the more modem artists 
of Japan , in impeccable sureness of hand he 
has scarcely « rival And with OMo’s name is 
associated a movement towards naturahsm which 
had great influence on the nineteenth-century 
pamtmg 

Okio, too, has left us his confessions about the 
aims and prmciples of art It is plam enough 
that what he has to say is mspued by revolt 
agamst the degenerate practice of his tunes, 
when the great Chmese tradition was djdng from 
withm He might have exclaimed, with Gustave 
Courbet, “ Let us destroy this vde ideahsm ” , 
^ 27 £ KoJ Ixi, Iso 219 
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and he raised the cry of “ Back to Nature,” as so 
many have done m Europe But let him speak 
for Inmself 

“The purpose of art is no other than to de- 
hneate the form and express the spirit of an object, 
ammate or inammate, as the case may be The 
use of art is to produce copies of things, and if 
an artist has a thorough knowledge of the proper- 
ties of the thmg he pamts, he can assuredly make 
a name Just as a writer of profound erudition 
and good memory has ever at his command an 
inexhaustible supply of words and phrases which 
he freely makes use of m writmg, so can a pamter, 
who has accumulated experience by drawmg from 
nature, pamt any object without a conscious 
effort The artist who confines himself to copy- 
ing from models pamted by his master, fares no 
better than a hterary man who cannot nse above 
transcribmg others’ compositions 

“An ancient critic says that writmg ends m 
describing a thmg or narratmg an event, but 
pamtmg can represent the actual forms of things. 
Without the true depiction of objects there can 
be no pictorial art Nobihty' of sentiment and 
such-hke only come after a successful dehneation 
of the external form of an object The beginner 
in art should direct his efforts more to the latter 
than to the former He should learn to pamt 
accordmg to his own ideas, not to slavishly copy 
the models of old artists. Plagiansm is a crime 
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to be avoided not only by men of letters but also 
by painters ” * 

Unfortunately Olno, in spite of bis unerring eye 
and bis incomparable cunning of band, uas of too 
cold a temperament to infuse a powerful current 
of life into tbe old tradition A most able painter, 
be could always achieve tbe “successful debnea- ' 
tiou of tbe external form of an object ’ , but tbe 
depths of emotional experience are beyond bis 
ken, and bis drawmg lacks tbe noble simpbcity 
of tbe old Chinese masters How bttle inspiring 
seem bis precepts when we return to theirs ’ 
And even m truth to nature, truth to bfe, be 
cannot match them Sometlnng has been left 
out, something undivined He has seen from 
tbe outside, observing with tbe keenest observa- 
tion, but be has not identified himself with tbe 
bfe within 

If we look, for instance, at tbe old Chinese 
painting, now in tbe British Museum, of two geese, 
ire find there all tbe truth and reality that Ohio 
demands , but it has more than this For though 
there is no importation of sentiment, no heighten- 
ing of emphasis, we recogmse that we are in tbe 
presence not only of what tbe pamter saw and 
pamted, but of the painter bimseH, and we know 
that bis was a nature finely touched in thought 
and feeling, though bis name and history are 
unknown Such a picture has that mysterious 
1 TTie Kolhi, jS'o 143 
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essence -whicli we vaguely call “style ” and asso- 
ciate witii the classics 

The Greeks are pre-eminently the classics of 
the Western world , hut the “ classical tradition ” 
in Europe, to what vain pretensions, to what 
empty smoothness and inammate grace has it 
'lent its name and prestige ! The gemus that 
inspired Greek art is not to be found in these 
sleek marbles and cold pamtings , it is to be sought 
under new forms and what seem strange disguises 
For what gave Greek sculpture, in its ripe perfec- 
tion, that hving charm and mystery in snnphcity 
which make them seem to the ignorant as if they 
had no secrets, sprang from what no skill can ever 
mutate — a noble way of feehng, thinkmg, seemg, 
a radiant consciousness of human powers poised, 
controlled, and harmomsed to the nature around 
them Their art was m their life And so, too, 
m the finest works of the Sung gemus there is 
somethmg past analysis or imitation which be- 
longed to the life of that age, to its humamty, 
to its poetic grasp of nature as a whole These 
works have the “ classic ” stamp upon them, and 
have been to the artists of the Far East what 
Greek marbles have been to us 
What does it matter that the classic tradition 
of Chma is embodied for the most part m shght 
ink-paintmgs of mists and mountains, birds and 
flowers, more like the sketches of Eembrandt than 
anythmg else m the art of Europe ? It is but a 
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foolish formahty of thought which dwells solely 
on the association of classic subjects with nude 
figures And most of what the classicists of 
Europe have produced has as httle fundamental 
in common with the ardent prime' of Athens as 
the callous dexterities of the last stages of the 
Kano school have m common with the freshness' 
and the tranquil power of the Sung masters 

As we have seen, the chosen themes and the 
chosen methods of those masters belonged to their 
inner character, and were the natural outcome of 
their way of thought, their apprehension of the 
umverse, just as the chosen themes of Greek 
art came spontaneously from the Greek mind 
In each case the art is but the expression of a 
harmony of life, a fine balance of aU the forces 
of the human spmt such as but once or twice has 
been attamed in the world’s history. The gemus 
of such an age is not afraid of the normal and 
famihar in subject, nor of the utmost simphcity 
in the style of its art as in the manners of daily 
converse, because it knows that what matters 
and gives distmction to its works and ways is 
all withm itseLE 

We are accustomed to set the classic m anti- 
thesis to the romantic But what great art lacks 
romance * It was the classic Greeks who dis- 
covered the romance of the body , it was the 
rediscovery of antique marbles buried under 
Itahan sod that kindled the sense of that romance 
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afresh for Signorelh and for Michelangelo The 
n onder and beauty of the body, the romance of 
youth, this has been m Western art and hterature 
a perermial inspiration How abounding is the 
sense of it m some of the portraits of youth, 
Titian’s and Giorgione’s, for example, or Rem- 
brandt’s “Pohsh Rider ” ! Youth, with its unsated 
and unbounded desues, its intoxicatmg emotions, 
its consciousness of awakened and intense possi- 
bihties , youth, for whom earth seems newly 
created, for whom all the heroes of history are 
domg their deeds afresh, and aU the poets come 
to smg anew their songs ' There is httle enough 
of this in the art of the Far East 
There is a prmt of Hokusai’s, depictmg, with all 
that master’s vigorous energy,theyoungman leav- 
ing home, riding out into the world for adventure, 
and flicking his white horse gaily with a willow- 
bough as he passes a patient angler tamely fishing 
by the shores of tl^e blue lake The prmt illus- 
trates an old popular Chmese poem “Why 
should one huger in the wish that one’s bones 
should rest with the bones of his father ? WTier- 
ever one goes, there is the green hiU ” And m 
the pnnts of Harunobu there is an intense sym- 
pathy with youth, with its shyness, its tremulous 
ardours, the sorrows and raptures of young lovers. 
But m the mam stream of Chmese art it is not 
the romance of youth that finds expression , it 
is rather the romance of old age 
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As we all know, the sentiment of reverence for 
age IS in Chma carried to a passionate extreme, 
capable of extravagances such as m the West 
only the passion of romantic love has inspired 
But while with the Confucians this devotion be- 
comes at times a caricature of itself, Lao-tzu, or 
the imaginative tendency which he represents,' 
gave this profoundly national sentiment a new 
turn, and the Taoist gemus embodied its ideal in 
the wild Rishi, the mountain-dwellers . 

t\Tio on honey-dow have fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise 

The world has not scarred these or embittered 
them, for they have passed the world by , theirs 
is not the grand endurance or defiance of spints 
disillusioned, who still pathetically preserve the 
will to conquer, even when life no longer presents 
them with anything worth wmmng ,- but in their 
high mountain haunts their spirits have been 
withdrawn into the mysterious recesses of nature, 
and, bathing in those life-giving springs, have found 
the secret of the immortals — 

These conceptions are concentrated and 
summed up in the marvellous picture of Jurojin 
by Sesshiu * It is the image of man grown old, 
immeasurably old, and wise with a wizard’s 
wisdom , but his spirit is young as the frail 

^ Reproduced m The KoUa, also m Patnttng tn the Far 
Fast 
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blossoms V lucU cluster obovxl bis bend nnd among 
winch lio peeps out \ntb Ins inscmlnblc smile, 
while the wild fawn rubs against bis Icnoc 
For it IS part of the secret of tins uncortIUy 
jouth to have become mUintcd into the life that 
IS not man’s, nnd the apparition of the flowers 
in their scn'^itivc benutj becomes n source of 
romantic sentimonl such as m Europe only the 
bennty of w oraan has ci oked The Itling picture 
of the Earthly Rnraihsc in tlic British Museum, 
with Its happy figures, its flowing water, its 
flowers dropping from bcavon, oxlialcs this ro- 
mnnee And runuj nnollicr picture is full of tho 
temper of spiritual advent urousness, allurst for 
the beauty of the beyond, cvuUing m infimto 
honrons and shrinking from no perilous Eca« 
This was true romance, because it was sought 
and found in the life of the free mind. 
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Anb Trliatj finaEy vre may ask, was tke relation 
of art to life, of the artist to his puhhc ^ 

VThether the doctrine of art for art’s sake was 
ever esphcitly promulgated in the Far East, I 
do not know , hut if it was, I think the Chmese, 
n ith their innate sanity, would have said Yes, 
for the artist an admirahle doctrme, hut for the 
puhhc absurd The painter whose predominant 
ami is moral instruction and edification almost 
always fads of the efiect he desires It is the 
man who is absorbed in his work and m the 
perfection he seeks for it. who attracts us just 
because he does not try to impress, ]ust because 
he seems unconscious of spectators and so by the 
power of beauty uphfts our hearts and enlarges 
our experience But, for the puhhc, art is not an 
end in itself ; it is a spiritual esperience which 
IS to enrich its hie 

As in Europe, artists hare ever been jealous 
of their freedom, and hare insisted on their in- 
dependence with an even greater pride because, 
with so many of them, their art wasnot a profession 
but e passion. 
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Again and again in the records of Chinese mas- 
ters we find the statement that they refused to 
sell their works To such artists admorers would 
bring pieces of silk on which they wanted pictures 
to be pamted, hopmg that, when the mood of 
inspiration came, theirs might be the good fortune 
to possess the result One of these artists, we 
are told, tired of the importumties of his admirers, 
used the silk for his stockmgs 

The magnificent legend of the end of' Wu 
Tao-tzuis S3Tnbohcalof the way mwhich apamting 
was regarded. It was the home of the pamter’s 
soul Wu Tao-tzu pamted a vast landscape on a 
palace wall, and the Emperor, coming to view it, 
was lost in admiration Wu Tao-tzu clapped his 
'hands A cave in the picture open^ The 
pamter stepped withm his pamtmg and was seen 
upon earth no more 

Let us hope that the eighteen pamters * who 
in the eighth century were commissioned by a 
great commander to pamt the walls of a temple, 
and having produced a splendid array of frescoes 
were one and aU put to death that no second 
senes might rival it, let us hope that the eighteen 
were oor^orted by the thought that their spints 
were incarnated m then works I think it not 
impossible 

We, who are wont to class pictures with furm- 
ture, make it the supreme test of a picture that 
1 Giles, p 100. 
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it should be good to live with A Japanese has 
been known to make it the supreme praise of a 
pamting that it was a painting before which one 
could die 

I have tried in this all too hasty sketch to 
interpret, as faithfully as I could, the indwelling 
spirit and ideal of the art of the Ear East But 
I feel how imperfect is my knowledge, and I am 
sure that no interpretation can really give what 
the art itself alone can yield — its hve, essential 
breath I can but echo the words of an Eastern 
poet 

Oh that ■with this blossoming plum-branch I could offer 

tho song with which this morning it was quivering I 
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SCHOOLS A]srD STYLES 


the landscape itself intersected by 'bands of con- 
ventional gold-mist or cloud, than the Chinese 
method foUowed by the Kano school, which im- 
pressed on the BXiectator the depth and atmosphere 
of a scene, and included the figures in that bathing 
atmosphere 

Mere differences of method have m the West 
provoked stormy and embittered controversy 
Witness the mutual scorn of Pre-Raphaelites and 
Impressionists In the East these things were 
more sensibly ordered 

It was recognised that while one style was 
suited to one set of themes, another was aptcr 
for another set The Tosa style, for instance, 
was considered appropriate for scenes of court 
life, of battle and adventure, and for narratives 
of all kinds, while the Chinese and Kano styles 
were consecrated to landscape, sages, and Chinese 
themes in general. 

It was even possible for the same painter to 
use two or more qmte different styles Instead 
of deor3ang a method opposed to that in w^hich 
he had been tramed, he adopted that style, wLen 
occasion required it, and proved its virtues 
Painters of the more modern times are sometimes 
recorded to have learnt all the different styles in 
turn, before choosing the one most adapted to 
their own gift, or, in some oases, combimng 
various elements of different methods in a new 
fusion. 



